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JA M E S,TH E FATALIST,AND HIS M A S T E. WH t LE James and his Master are en- joying repose, I am going to discharge tny promise by the -history of the man in the prison who was scraping :upon the bass, or .rather of bis comrade, .Mr Gousse.,The third, said he to me, -is the steward :of a family of rarik.. iHe had f·allen inlove -with the wife of a pastry-,VOL II. B cook,,. 4
cook, in the street of the University. The pastry-cook was a simple fellow, who paid more attention to his oven than to the condut of his wife. If his jealousy did not incommode our lovers they were at least embarrassed by his as- siduity. What did they do to free themselves from this constraint? The steward presented to his master a peti- tion, in which the pastry-cook was re- presented as a man of bad morals, a drunkard, who was constantly in the ta- vern, a brute who beat his wife, the most virtuous and most unfortunate of wo- men. Upon this petition he. obtained a: lettre-de-achet, .and this lettre-de- cachet, which disposed of'the liberty .of the husband, was put into the hands of -an exempt to be executed without delay. It happened, by accident, that this. ex, cmpt was a friend of the pastry-cook.,,. .... . - : They
They were accustomed to go now and then to the wine merchant. The pastry- cook furnished the tarts, and.the exempt paid the bottle. The latter, authorised by, the lettre-de-cachet, passed before the pastry-cook's door, and made him their usual signals. As they. were eat- ing the tarts, and moistening-them with wine, the exempt asked his companion,. . P . . . . . ; . '. how his trade went ?-,7.Yerywvell.---If he had no. unpleasant affair upon his hands? -None.--If he-had no. enemies?-He did notknow of any.-.On what.teris he lived with his relations, his neighbours, his wife t?-in friendship and in peace.- Whence,'.then can proceed, added the exempt, the order I have to arrest you? If I did.,my duty J should seize you by the collar, 'there would be a coach in waiting, and I should condu6t you to the place appointed by this lettre-de-,B 2 cachet.
:.A.- Take dred red it. . The pastry- cobk read and turned pale. The exempt aid toi hm: courge, let usonly consider what is best to be done for my security tid for yours.: -Who frequents your house ?-Nobody.--Your wife is a co- q'etan-d is hanidsme.--I allot*wer toi'o s she-pi ess.=-Has no body any design ipton -hie-No,- by my fait-, if it t'b Iiboflietain 'ste'vard, wii'o coihdssme- tiihs 'ahd 'squeezes heir hans ahta'e- peits to her idle taiff; bt-it is in ffmy sh6p, -in pretshce -of 'mytisf and my tobys, and i belie that hrothing p'sses between them which-is Wiot perfetly 5cdnsistent 'with virtf aid -honour.- You are a simple ieIlow !-That is ver possible, buatthe best thii.ga iah 'cai d-o isto behieve his `wis hOer,'an;d thtis t-I aits-PAnd to ,w dbes ti'is'8wvand beltong?--To M. s Saint 'tint.n;-,.....~ ~And
And from whtt, offi$,s do yqo .think this lettr:de-cachet hs. issued ?- 'rom the offices of M. de t. Flprentinr per- aps.,--You are.rigbt; .-W. at ! eaty pastry, kiss my wifi?, -.d impri.en, me,! this is too black; I cannot believe it!- You are a simple fellow! How have you found your wife for some days?--Ra- ther melancholy than gay.--And haw long is it since you aawthe stewar?-- Yesterday, I believe; yes, it was yester:- 4ay.--Did you observe anything ?--am not muchadcdited to make observ.ations, but I thought tha when goingwaythey made signs with their heads, on¢ seemp- ing to say yes, the other no.-WVhich of them seemed to say yes?-Thq steward..--They are either inonocent or they are accomplices, Hearken, .my friend, don't return to your house, save yourself in some plCee of security ip the,- 3 Temple,
Temple, in the Abbaye, or wherever you think proper; and, in the mean time, allow me to manage, above all things, however, remember well... Not to make my appearance, and to be secret. -JulSt so.,At the same moment the house of the pastry-cook is surrounded with spies. Informers in every garb apply to the pastry-cook's wife and enquire after her husband. To one she answers that he is sick, to another that he is gone to an entertainment, to a third that he is gone to a wedding.-When is he to return'? --She cannot tell.,The third day about two o'clock in the morning, the exempt was informed that a man had been seen, with his head wrapt up in a cloak, gently to open the,street
street door and to steal into the pastry- cook's house.: Immediately the exempt, accompanied by a commissary, a smith, a hackney coach and some officers, re- pairs to the place. The door is picked open, the exempt and the commissary go up stairs with little noise, they knock at the door of the pastry-cook's wife; no answer; they knock again; no answer; the third time they ask from the inside, Who is there?-Open-- Who is there?-Open, in the king's name.-Good, said the steward totlie. pastry-cook's wife with Whom he was in bed, there is no danger, it is the. exempt come to execute his order. Open, I will tell him my name, and the matter is ended.,The pastry-cook's wife in her shift opens, and then throws herself again,B 4 into
into bed. The exempt; Where is yaMir husband? The pastry-took's wife: her is not here. The exempt drawing the curtain, Who is this personthen.?- Steward: it is I, I am the steward of M. de Saint Florentin.-You lie, you are the pastry-cook, for he is the pastry- cook wholies with the pastry-cook's wife. Rise, dress yourself, and follow me.,It was necessary to obey. He was brought here. The minister apprised of the villainy of his steward, has ap- proved the condua of the exempt, who is to come at night, to transport him to the Bicetre, where thanks to the eco- nomy of the administrators he will eat his quarter of bad bread, his ounce of beef and scrape his bass from morning till night... Should I likewise lay my,head
head down on the pillow till James and his Master awake; what say you?,Next day James rose very early, thrust his head out at the window to see what kind of weather it was, and found it was detestable, went to bed again and left his Master and me to sleep as long as we pleased,,James, his Master, and the other tra- vellers who had stopped at the same inn, supposed that it would clear up about mid-day. Still, however, it did not, and the rain, by which the tempest-was ac- companied, having swelled the stream which separated the suburbs from the city to such a height that it was-danger- ous to pass, all those whose way lay on that side adopted the resolution of losing a day and waiting. Some got into con-,versation
versation ; others walked about, thrust their nose out at the door, looked at the sky and came in again swearing and stamping their feet; many engaged in politics and drinking, many in play, the remainder in smoaking, sleeping, and doing nothing. The Master said to James; I hope that James will resume the story of his amours, and that heaven, desirous that I should enjoy the satisfac- tion of hearing the conclusion of them, detains us here by bad weather.,JAME 5. Heaven desirous! We never know what heaven desires and what it does not, and perhaps it is perfectly ignorant itself. My poor captain who is no more, has repeated it to me an hundred times; and the longer I have lived the more I,have
have perceived that he was right. .. Now for your part, my Master,,M A S T E R. I understand. You were at the coach, and the servant whom the dotor's wife told to draw your curtains and speak to you.,JAMES. This servant comes to my bed side, and says to me, Come, my good fellow, get up, dress yourself, and let us set out.-I answered, from between the sheets and the bed cover in which my head was wrapped, without either see- ing or being seen by him; Comrade, let me sleep, and go away.-The servant -replies to me, that he has orders from his master, and that he must execute them.-And this master of yours, who,gives
gives you orders respeting a mani whom he knows nothing about, has hl ordered payment of what I owe here ? The matter is settled.-iMake haste ; all the family expe6 you at the Castle, where youwillbe better off than here; at least, if their treatment correspond with the curiosity they have to see you.,I let myself be persuaded, I rose and dressed myself; he takes my arm. I had taken- leave of the doctor's wife, and was going to mount the carriage, when this woman, coming up to me, takes me by the sleeve, and asks me to go to the corner of the room, where she Iaid a word to speak to me. Friend, added she, you have no reason to complain of me; the doetor has saved your limb; I have paid you a great deal of attention, I hope you will not forget me at the,Castle.
You can desire that ily husband at- tend you there; they are people of fa- shion; it is-the best pratice i'h-the country. The obbilemnan is generous end pays handsomely; it lwill be. your fault if you do not makke our fortune. My husband has made many attempts to introduce himself there, but all to 'no purpose.--But, Mistress Do'tor, is ,there not a 'srgeon at the Castle C- Certainly there is !-And if he. were your husband, how would you relish his being unjustly dismissed ?-This surgeon is a man to whom you'are not at all indebted, and, I think, you are under some obligations to my husband; . if you are restored to the use of your limb, it is his 'doing.---And because your husbaid .has donre e!akindness,,must
must I be guilty of an injury to ano- ther ? Yet, if the place were vacant.,J.ames was going to proceed when the hostess entered, with Fanny in her arms, wrapped up in swaddling clothes, kissing it, bemoaning its misfortunes, caressing it, and talking to it as if it had been her child. My poor Fanny ! It has done nothing but cried all night. And you, gentlemen, have you slept well ?,M AS T E R. Very well.,H 0 S T E S S. Time slips away at all hands,,.: A ME S.- . It is troublesome enough after all.,H O S T-
HOSTESS. Have you far to go ?,J A M E S.:, We know nothing about it. :,HO S T E S S. You are in pursuit of some person ?,JAMES. We are not -in p'urisitvof any person.,HOSTESS. You go on or stop, according as your business on: the ,,,road may suggest. -,'JAM E S. We have no business.,HOSTESS. You.are travelling for pleasure.,JAMES.
J A M E S. Or for pain.,HD :s T t S S. I wish the former may be the case.,3 A M E S. Your wishes do not signify a straw j it will happen as it is decreed on high;,- O -S T E S6. Oh ! it is a marriage.,'J , M A 6. Peas i~ t may be so,-or it.may not;,H-O S T E S S. Be cautious, gentlemen. That man below, who used my poor Fanny so cruelly, has made a very ridiculous marriage ...... Come, my poor,3 beast,
beast; let me kiss you; I promise you this shall nod happen to you'sagain. See how it trembles at every joint !,.M A S T ER. And what is it which is so singular in this man's marriage ?,When James's Master put this ques- tion, the hostess says, I hear a noise be- low, I will go and give some orders, and then I shall return and tell, you the Whole story... The husband, after be- ing tired calling, My dear, my dear, comes up stairs, and along with him a neighbour, whom he did not observe, The landlord says to his wife, What the devil is this you have done ? . Then turning round and perceiving his neigh- bour; Have you brought me some mo-, eOLy. . C ' - VOL. 11. C NEIGH-
N EIG BOU B. No, friend, you know very well that I have none.,HOS T.' You have none ! I shall know then what to do with your plough, your horses, your oxen and your bed. How, titterdemalion ...,-tT GHB U Rt. t am no tatterdemalion.,H OS T. And what are you then ? you are in misery; you do not know where to find Corn to sow your fields with; your landlord, tired of maaking you advances, means to withdraw from you all further assistance. You come to me, this wo- man intercedes; this cursed prattler,,who
who is the cause of all the follies of my life, persuades me to lend you money; I lend it you; you promise to repay it, and disappoint me ten times. Oh I I promise you, that I shall not disappoint you. Out, out, I say...,James and his Master were preparing to plead this poor devil's cause, but the hostess, by putting her finger on her. mouth, hinted to them to be silent.,H O S T. Out from hence.,N I G H B OUR. All that you have said is true; and, what is more, there are bailiffs in my house; and, in a moment, my girl, my boy, and myself, shall be reduced to beggary.,2 HOST
. HO S-T. It is the fate which you deserve. What has brought you here this morn-. ning ? I leave the bottling of my wine, I come up from my cellar, and don't find you. Out, I say.,N E I G H-B O tU R. Friend, I came; I dreaded the re- ception which you would give me; I have returned, and am going away.,H OS T. You will do well.,N I I-G H BOU R. Then my poor Margery, vho is so accomplished and so handsome, must gw to a situation in Paris! - .,HOST,
,H O'S T. A situation in Paris! Do you wish .to ruin the girl ?,N . I G H B O U B. It, is not I; it. is the austere man to whom I now speak that wishes it,,- o ST. -- Me an austere man I am not, I ne- ver was, and'you know it well.,NE. EI G H' BO, U · R.. - I am no longer in a condition to sup. port my daughter and son; my girl will go into service, an4 my boy will enlist,,HO ST. And it is I who am the cause f it ! I cannot bear this.-You are a cruel,'c an man;
man; you will be a pest to me as long a I live. Come, what do your neces- sitits require?,NE IGHBOU , I will accept of nothing. I am ~eed at being your debtor, and I ne- v r shll contrad another obligation to you in the course of my life. You do me more harm by your abuse --than good by yowr services. If I had mo- #ey I would throw it in your face; but I have none. My daughter will be whatever it all please God to make her; my son will get himself klocked n the head, if it must be; a for my- self, shall beg, but not at your door, No more obligations to such a scurvy fellow as you. God up the price of my bea, ao y ones d m y uteuils;,htud .goai.d i ky " ,-,t- orenl,born
born to make ingrates, and I E9 nit wish to b one. Adieu,,O S T. My dear, he is going away; stop him.,OS TES S. Come, neighbour,. let us consult a- bout the means of assisting you.,X E I G R 0 V R. I don't wish for his assistance; it is purchased at too high a price...,The landlord repeated, in a low tone ps voice, to his wife, 1Dp ngt let him go away; stop him. His daughter at.Pa ris i his son in the army ! himself upan the parish ! I cannot suffer this!,In the mean while, his wife was em- ploying her influence to .o p.rppse:,c 4 the
the peasant, who bad some spirit, would not accept of any thing, and remained quite inexorable. The host, with tears in his eyes, addressing himself to James and his Master, said to them, Gentle* men, endeavour to bend him from his purpose ... James and his Master in- tersered. They all at once conjured the peasant. If I ever saw.. -If you ever saw ! but you was not there. Say, if there was ever seen.-Well, be it so. If there was ever seen a man.confound- ed at a refusal, and transported at ano- ther condescending to accept his mo- ney, it was this host; he embraced his wife, he embraced James and his Master; he cried, Let him go, and drive these execrable bailiffs out of the house.,NEI G HB O R. Admit then...,-HOST.
H O-S T. I admit that I. spoil every thing; but, friend, what is it that you wish .--Take me as I am. Nature has formed me of a composition of austerity and tenderness.-I can neither grant nqr refuse.,NE I G H B OU I. Can't you a& differently ?,HOST. I am at an age when faults are not easily correted; b..ut, had the first person who addressed me, snubbed me as much as you have done, I should perhaps have amended. Neighbour, I thank -you for this lesson; per- haps I shall profit by it ... My dear, go down quickly and give him what he wants. - The devil! March then;,zounds ! ' :* '-
zoimds! march; go away --My dear, do pray make a little haste, and not kcep him waiting; you will return im- mediately to these gentlemen with whom you seem to be so happy... 'The wife goes down stairs with the neighbour. The host staid still a mon ment; and, when he was gone, Jams says to his Master, This is a singular character Heaven, which hath sent this bad weather to detain us here, in order that you might hear my amours, what does it now propose ?,The Master, lolling in his arm-chair, yawning, rapping his snuff-box, an- swered, We have more than one day to live together, James, unless...,J AM S. That is to say, for this day, it is the pleare ofHcaven that Ishould hold my,tongue,
tongue, or that the hostess should speak. She is a babbler that loves speaking with all her heart; let her speak on then.,MASTE R. You seem rather testy.,3 A ME S. It is because I like to speak also. ·* ' MASTE R.,Your time willcome. I understand you, reader; here, say you, have we got the very catastrophe of the Capricous Pbilantbropist. t think it is. I would have introduced into that piece, had I been the author, a character who should have seemed introduced by way of episode, yet wheo,would
would not have been so. This cha. rafer should have sometimes' appeared, and his presence should have been'pro; duced by some motive. The:first :imoe, he should have come to request a fa- vour; but, the fear of a bad reception should have induced him to retire be- fore the arrival-of Geronte. Urged by the entrance of bailiffs- into his house, the second time he should have taten courage to wait upon G6ronte, but the latter should have-refused to see him. At last, I would have brought him to the catastrophe, where he should have played exactly the same part as the peasant with the inn-keeper: like the .peasant, he should have had a daughter whom he was going to fix with a milliner; a son whom he was about to withdraw from school, to put him to some employment; as to him-,3 self,
selfi he should have resolved to beg till he had become tired of life,,You should^have, seen the capricious philanthropistt t the feet of this man, you should have -heard the capricious philanthropist scolded as he deserved, he should have been obliged to apply to every family in the neighbourhoods in order to soften his debtor and constrain him to accept new assistance. The capri- cious philanthropist shouldhave been pu- ,ished,heshouldhavepromisedtoamend, but at this very moment he should have resumed the characery by falling into a passion with the charaters inthe scene, to whom, when displaying their po- liteness in entering the house, he should have said bluntly: ,What the devil is the. use of these cereml.. i But he should have stopped short in the middle of,the
the word, and in a softened tone sid to his nieces: Come, girls, give me your hands and let us go on.-And in order to have conneted this charader 'with the principal business of the piece, you would have made him a protege of G.- ronte's nephew ?-Very well! And it should have been at the intreaty of the nephew, that the uncle should have. lent his money ? Admirable !-And this loan should have been a ground of com- plaint to the uncle against the nephew ? Even so.-And would not the catastro- phe of this agreeable piece have been a general repetition; before the whole fa- mily assembled, of what he had done before with each of them individually? You are right.-And if I ever meet M. Goldoni I will recount to him the scene that passed in the inn.-And you will
aa very properly; he is too able a man * not to turn it to advantage.,The hostess came up stairs, still with Fanny in her arms, and said: I hope you will have a good dinner; for the poacher is just arrived, and his lordship's game- keeper will not be long behind... Say- ing this she took a chair. When she was seated she began her story, as follows.,H OS T ESS. One should distrust servants, masters have no worse enemies.,J AM E S. Madam, you don't consider what you say, there are good ones and badones among them, and perhaps you could reckon more good servants than good masters.,* M. Goldoni is the author of the comedy called Le Bourru Bietfa(istan (Caoprkus Piblatadrz piJt) here alluded to.,2 MAST5aZ.
MASTE R. James, you don't think what you say, and you commit precisely the same in- discretion by which you are offended.,JA ME E It is because masters ...,MASTER. It is because servants .. Heyday! reader, what prevents me now from exciting a violent quarrel between these two persohs? James from taking the hostess by the shoul- ders and thrusting her out of the room, James from being seized by his Master and turned to the door by the shoulders and from making the one take this and the other that, and thus prevent you,from
from hearing more of the story of the hostess, and the conclilsion of James't amiurs-?' Cheer ipF I -sha;lldo notfiing 6fall'this, ; Tie hostesstthen proceededi,it must be admitted thatif'thiere are many bad men there are many bad women, :- - ;,And that we need not go far to find them, . ". ,' .:. :..Os. T S. SJg : ,: :. . . . ,.What 'usiness have 'u t...'terf..re? Iram' ita woman;; I may say of6woime ·wiVatever I please, I dont want you Tap. probation.: - il -- j ·My .... 'J A M gSood' . .'. ",y approbationn is is'goo as ano- VtheL s. .: . ." ':.. S. ' : TOL. II. 3) HOSTESS.
:r.. .. . . .T. .. - ou hav got therea sprvsmt, Si w, carries Whisl4 hidgh ad tre"ts yPou with no respet. I have servants too; but I woild fain see them attempt ..,AhSTER. . ..- M A S T R. .: ; James be silent, and allow madam to peak. . . The hostess, encouraged by this ob- servation of the Master, gets up, inter- rupts ^ams,: puts- her ha. d in 'her sdesand not re~p eieng le t ho t ih4 Fanny in. ir arms, lets her fg, j-4 there was Fanny lying bruised., :.n thq floor, tossing about in her swaddling clothes, yelping with ll her might, the hbotess milingIg her cries with Faniy': s yelps, Jamesjoining in chorus with im-
of the hostess, and the Master opening his snuff-boxi taking his pinch of snuffand not able to keep from smiling. The whole inn was in an uproar..-Nanny; Nanny, quick, make haste, bring me a, bottle of spirits..,. My poor Fanny is killed ! . U nswathe her!. . How auk: ward you are !-L do as wellas I can.-- How she cries ! Take yourselfaway; let me do it... She is dead.. Laugh heartily you great fool; it is a very laughable thing to be sure... My poor Fanny is dead !--No, madam, no, I think she will recover, see how she moves . Nanny rubs the bitch's nose with the spirits and makes her swallow sonie; the hostesslamenits over her and rails against impertinent servants; Nanny says ! hold, madam, she opens her eyes, do you see how she looks at yotu!-Poor beast!,D 2 how
how that look speaks! who would not be affeced ?-Madam, caress .her a little, say something to her in return; cry, my child, cry, if this is any relief to you. Beasts, as well as men, have each their appointed fates; the idle, the peevish, the stubborn, the gluttonous are often fortunate, while another, that is perhaps the' best creature on earth, is given as a prey- to misfortune.-Very true, Madam, there is no justice here below.-Tush, swathe it again, carry it to my pillow, and remember that if it utters the least cry I shall blame'you-for it. Come, poor beast, -let me. embrace you once more before they.carry you away. Come here then fool that'you are ... These dogs! this is sweeter and worth more...,..-- - JAMBS.
'* ' .. .J A'M E S. Than father, mother, brothers, sisters, children, servants,; hu'band.,;* - -': H O STE S'S. Yes, but do not laugh. It .is an in- nocent creature, it'is;faithful to you, it,". ,. . . .-.. . (. o -.' ,.t never does you 'any hlarmi, hile those you .mention .. .. . .,'. .'-* ' ' ." M .E's. . -Dogs for ever! they are the acme of perfection under-.heaven.:,H OS T ESS. If there is any thiing which approaches *nearer- to .perfeiion;' at: leasi it is not man. I wisihmuchtlthati.you .were ac- quainted with the miller's 'dog, lie.is.in,D 3 love
love with my Fanny; there is not one among you, such as you are, whom he would not put to the blush. He comes at day break more than a league; he plants himself before the window; he sits and sighs most piteously; what- ever may be the sort of weather there he remains; when it rains, he buries his body in the sand, so that you can scarcely see his ears and the tip of his nose. Would you do as much for a woman with whom you were violently in love?," /-' M A STE . This, to be sure, is very gallant.,JAME S. But where is the woman to be found who is worthy of so much attention as your Fanny? ...,The
;jThe. pssion.! offhe hotes Ifor 'beasts was not her ruling passion, as might; bi conceived; her ruling passion wastotalk.. The mofre tasat&: aiid the 'orte pa- tie ce you .dlisyl d i i liit.in todill o iUticli the greater Hi yoliit merit'; 6f course she did not reqiiife-'i^ti ehtetiti to resume the story of the singular mar- riage in which she hid been interrupted; she .Cin 1yrttCqy itl la:i ,:bfdi'ioii-.tfat James should be silent. The Master became surety for Jatmes's silence. James c-arelessly: placed himstlf: ifS a- a e6rer with his eyes shut,i4ls hat 'sl' chsd-over his ears, and his back half turned uCfi: the hostess. The Master coughed, spit, blew his nose,drew out.his,watch, looked what o'clock it was, pulled out his snuff- box, tapped upon the lids, took a pinch of snuff, and the hostess prepared, to,D 4 taste
taste ihe- deliious plceasue1 -of iholding foith.;:: - - .The hostess was just.going to- .begin, w.hen she- heard her bitch cry.N Nany, see to-this poor beast... I am vex.e,, know not where I was.,J ,A M ES. - , . - You have not yet said:any thing. -;,H O S.T E S. . Tlese two men with whom I-.quarrel- ed about my poor Fa;ny when .you ar- rived, sir,- 1-- ^ !.:J.a& U.ME'-' Say, gentlemen.,H T H E-SSS. -J'i' ' A-,nkd-lwhy so?,JAMIES,
J A M'E S. Because you have:'alway's 'tre'ated- us hitherto with this politeness,and because I am accustomed to it. My Master calls me James, other people call me Mr,. James. . . . .. .,H O.ST E SS., I neither, call you James ,norr!Mr. James, I.am . ot.speaking to yo U;.; -(Madamn?--twhat is -it ?-.-The bill of fare for number .fve.---You will-find it on the corner of the chimney-piece)- These two persons are' worthy gentle- men., they :came fr6m 'Paris and :f.tey are on their 'way. to. the estate, of the elder of the two.,'. ". r J}Ak;M;E S. .' ;1.I &i . - 'Who -knbows -fiiat ?: . ' ' ' '- · . HOSTESS.
H O S T E S S. They who say it.,J A M1 S. ' -,- : .'-' :_ . /:. '. 1 A fine reason! . . - The Master makes a sign to- the heo- tess, which she construes into an in- timation that James is disordered in his brain. ThIe hostess *replies to the Master's sign y- a compassionate shrug of her shoulder, and- dds: At his age-! this is-very melancholy!,. AM E S.. . ; - . Very -melancholy, never to know where one is going.,HOSTESS. The-elder of the to is called the Marquis des Arcis. He was a gay man,,very
very amiable, with but- a sorry opinion of the virtue of women.,JAM E S. He was right. ;,,HO S T E S S Mr. James you interrupt me.,.J M E S. Mrs. Hostess of the Stag, I am not speaking to you.,H.O S TE S S. The Marquis however found one sin- gular enough to keep him at a distance. Her name was Madame de la Pomme- raye. She was a widow of charadter; of birth, of fortune, and of pride. M. des Arcis broke off all his other connetions,. attached himself solely to Madame de,la * .
la Pommeraye, paid court to her: with the greatest assiduity, and endeavoured by every imaginable sacrifice to prove to her his affeetion ; lie proposed even to marry her; but this lady- was so -un- fortunate in her -first husband that she ... (Madam?-what is it?-the key of the oat chest.-Look- on the nail, and if it is not there, look in the chest).- that she had rather- encounter every species of misfortune than liazajd a second marriage. . - , .,J A MES. -' Ah' had this been decre'ed on high !,H O S T S S. This lady lived very retiredi The Marquis was an old friend ofJ her hus- band, he visited and cointinued: to visit her. Overlooking his -eftmihate !taste,for
forgallantry; hetas;-: what- the .world calls,: animai.of; honour. IThe perseve- rance ,f-te, ; Marquis, -seconded by- his persoal quairie~sj :-his, yoiith,.:hs: figure, the ~aront:ssitei.ty .£o,,his. passion, by sop!iude, a natmraI. dispositiopn to ,tender- nessi inJ wr.d, by 'every feelingwhich lays us open, to th4e sedu&ion: ,f. men ... (Madamn ?-W,hat is,-it,.-I:t jis the post-,-shew h im into th¢e. green-.oom, and 'ser,.e him as usual)- had theieffe. and Madam,ne,, de la Pommeraye,, after having withstood the,! Marquiis for several. mpnthb.s aa,nd 'esisted ,even her own inglinations, exated from him, as .is custorar,-- the rqmost solemn. oaths, made theMarquis happy, wh.owould have .enjoyed a most; pleasant lot,'had he pre- served, -fpr his mistress, those sentiments ;which :he. had, sworn to' maintain, ;and ,wihich s!he,. entertained for himn.. Mark,ye,
ye, sir, women only know how to love t men are totally ignorant of the matter ...--(Madam ?-What is it ?-LA men. dicant friar.- Give him twelve sous for the gentleman who:are here} si. sous for me, and let him go into the' other rooms).-Atthe expiration of a few years the Marquis began to- find the life which he led with Madame de la-Pom- meraye too. dull. He proposed to her that they should mingle in society, and she. consented; that they should receive male and female visitants, and she con- sented; that they should have dinner and supper parties and she consented. By degrees he passed one day and-two days without seeing her; by and by he ab- sented himself from the dinner and sup- perparrieswhich he had arranged; a short time after:he abridged his visits; he had business which called him away; when,2 - he
h.e;camrn hc spokteza Word ;sat himself down in an easy chair, took up a pam- phlet, threw it down; spoke to his dog, a.t-:fei: aslep.' ;Att'ight, his health, uki[h;[beamnc .ery bad, !,required him to reti.e at an eitry hour; t was the opi- nion of Tronchin. ". This same Tron- chin is a great man, doubt not but he will c-uretour ifriend in circumstances in ivhich- others would despair of her." And saying this; te would; take his cae and his hat an.d-,.g away sometimes without.embracing' her. Madame de la Posimeraye ;'.. .--Madam ?---hat is it?*-The cobper.--Let .him go .downi to the cellar, and examine those: two casks of 'wine.)-Madamn i de Ia Pom- nmraye: perceived that , sli- was no longer th.e.ohb& of his -alve ;it was ne- cessary -that, 'she should aeSCFta' i the fat, and ttiis;was'the mode she adopte4,-Madam
.. '.(Madam ?-I -am *comihg; I am coming. - -.,- ..,. .': .::; . 'j i i ,T_ *i .. i Lr The hostess, tired'-of-these.i:;iterriup tions- wentdoQn ;stairs, and took mea- sures for putting an end to them. -,H-O S.T E.S S. . : : . : One day after dinner she said to the Marquis, You areimusing, my friend'! -.You are musing aLso, Marchioness. -True, my meditations are.melanitboly enough. - What is the :.matter with you ?--Nothing.-That is impossible. Come, Marchioness, -said he, yawning, tell-me what-it is; it--will-amuse bothk you and me. W-hatare youtroubled with ennui ?-No; but there .are.-days... On :which -people are apt! to. fall- into ennui.--Yiu are mistaken, -my dear, I protest you are mistaken; but, in re-,... -'i ality,
salty, there are days! . .. One does not know from what it proceeds. -My dear, I have a long time been tempted to make you my confident, but I am afraid of giving you vexation.-You give me vexation: you ?-Perhaps I may; but Heaven is witness of my in- nocehce . .-(Madam ? madam ? ma- dam ?.-Be what it may I have forbidden you to call me; call my husband.-He is from home.-Gentlemen, I beg your pardon, I will be with you in a mo- imsent).,The hostess had now gone down stairs, returned, and resumed her story. -It has happened to me, without my being conscious of it, by a curse to which apparently the whole human race is subject; since I, even myself, have not escaped it.-Ah, it concerns,TOL. ij. E yo,
you, and to be afraid! .. What is the matter ?--Marquis, the matter is, I am wretched; I am about to render you so; and, every thing properly consider- ed, I had better be silent.-No, my love, speak out; can you keep any any thing that lies upon your heart a -ecret from me ? Was it not the agree- ment we made, that we should lay open our souls to each other without reserve --It is true, and this is the very thing which weighs me down; it is a charge which aggravates a fault of a more im- portant nature with which I accuse my. self.,Have you not perceived that I no longer have my former gayety I have lost my appetite; I neither eat nor drink, but because my reason tells me it is proper. I cannot sleep. I am,Adis-
displeased with our most intimate com- munications. During the night I ex- amine myself, and say; Is it that he is less amiable? No. is it that you have reason to be dissatisfied With him ? No. Can you reproach hrin with any suspi- cious connections ? No. Is his tender- hess for you diminished ? No. Why then, while your lover continues the same, has your heart undergone a change ? For it has changed you cannot conceal it from yourself; you no longer expeft him with the same impatience: in seeing him, you no longer feel the same pleasure, nor that anxiety when his return is protracted; that tender emotion, at the sound of his carriage, when he was announced, when lie appeared, you no more experience.- -low, madam ! ... At this the Mar- chioness de Pommeraye covered her,E 2 eyes
eyes with her hands, reclined her head, and a moment was silent; after which she added, Marquis, I was prepared for your astonishment, for all the bitter things with which you could reproach me. Spare me, Marquis ! . . No, do not spare me; say all your resentment can diftate; I will listen with resigna- tion, for I deserve it. Yes, my dear Marquis, it is true... Yes, I am... But is it not misfortune enough, that the circumstance has happened without dissembling it, by adding the shame and contempt of falsehood ? You are the same; but your friend is changed. She respets you ; she esteems you as much or more than ever; but... but a woman, accustomed, like her, closely to examine what passes in the most se- cret recesses of her soul, and to allow nothing to impose upon her, cannot,conceal
conceal from herself that love is fled. The discovery is frightful, but it is not the less real. The Marchioness de la Pomrmeiaye! I,, even I, inconstant and fickle ! ... Rage, Marquis, seek the most' odious names that are to be found; I have already bestoived them upon myself; bestow them upon me; I am prepared to receive them all: all, except that of faithless woman, which I hope you will spare me, for that, in truth, I do not deserve . .-(My dear ! -What is the matter ?-Nothing . .. There is not a mdment's rest to be got in this house, even upon days when there is little or no company, and when you would think there is nothing to do. 'How is' a woman in my situation to be pitied, especially whedn'she 'las a beast of a husband'!)-Saying this, the Marchioness de la Pommeraye threw,E 3 herself
herself back in her arm-chair, and fell a weeping. The Marquis threw him- self down at her knees: You are a charming, an adorable, a matchless woman, said he; your frankness, your sincerity confounds me, and should overwhelm me with shame. Ah ! what superiority over me does this moment confer upon you ! How dignified I- see you, myself how mean ! You have beeA the first to confess, while it was I who first was guilty. My dear, your sin- cerity overpowers me, and I were a monster if it did not; and if I did not acknowledge that, the history of your heart is, word for word, the history of mine. All you said to.yourself I like- wise said: I was silent, I was miser- able; and I know not when- should have had the courage to speak.-Indeed, my love ?-Nothing more true, and we,3 have
have only to congratulate ourselves: mutually upon having lost, at the same moment, the frail and deceitful feel- ings by which we were once united. Ini reality, what a misfortune, had my loyve continued after yours ceased ! or, that I had been the first in whom it ex- pired !-You are right, I feel it.--Ne ver did you appear to me so amiable, so lovely, as at this moment. And if the experience of the past did not ren- der me more cautious, I should; believe that I love you more and more than ever... And, saying this, the Marquis seized lier hands and kissed themn.- (My dear !--What do you want ?--The straw merchant.-Look at the account. -And where is the account ? . . Stop, stop, I have it.) Madame de la Pon- meraye, concealing in her breast ,thee mortal; vexation with, which she was,E 4 dis-
distracted, resumed the conversation, and said to the Marquis; but, Mar- quis, What is to become of us ? We have neither of us imposed- upon the other; you are entitled to my whole esteem. I do not think that I have entirely lost the right which I pos- sessed to yours. We will continue to see each other; we will resign ourselves to the confidence of the most tender friendship; we will avoid all the ennui, all the little perfidies, all the reproaches, all the irritability, with which passion upon the decline is commonly -at- tended. We shall be originals in our kind. You will recover all your li- berty; you will restore me mine: we will launch into the world. I will be the confident of your conquests; I will conceal from you none of mine, should I make any, of which I entertain con-,siderable
siderable doubt, for you have rendered me fastidious. This will be delight- ful! You will aid me with your coun- sel, and I will not refuse you mine, in the perilous emergencies in which you may conceive it to be necessary. Who knows what may happen ?,JAM E S. Nobody.,M A R Q U IS. It is very probable, that the more I mingle in the:world, the more you will gain by the comparisons which will be made, and that I shall return to you more passionately fond, more convinc- ed than ever, that Madame de la Pomn. meraye was the only woman formed for my happiness; and, after this return, there is every chance that I'shall remain yours till tlie end of my life.-If it,should
should happen, on your return, that I was no longer to be found ? for, in truth, Marquis, we are not always just, . and it might not be impossible that I had conceived a liking, a fancy, a pas- sion for another every way your infe- rior.-Assuredly, I should be afflicted, but I could have no reason to com- plain. I could only blame fate, which had separated us when united, and brought us together again when our union was no longer attainable ... As- ter this conversation, they began to moralise upon the inconstancy of the human heart, the frivolity of oaths, the ties of marriage ... (Madam ?--What is the matter ?-The coach). Gentle- men, said the hostess, I must leave you. This night, when all my business is performed, I will return and finish this adventure, if you have any curiosity..,(Madam
(Madam ! .. My dear ? . Hostess ?., Coming, omiming).,After the hostess was gone, the Mas- ter said to his servant, James, did you remark one thing ?,J AM ES. What?,M A S T E R. That woman relates her story much better than you would expect from an inn-keeper's wife.,J A M E S. True. The frequent interruptions she received from the people in the house several times.put me in a pas- sion.,MIASTERi
M A S T E R. And me too. And you, reader, speak without dis- simulation, for you see wve are in a fine train of frankness; do you wish that we should leave here this elegant and prolix talkative hostess, and resume James's amours ? As for me, I am not obstinately bent upon either. When this woman returns up stairs, James, the talkative James, asks no better than to resume his part, and shut the door in her face, and to get off by saying to her, through the key-hole, Good night, madam; my Master is asleep; I am go- ing to bed. We must postpone the remainder till we again pass this way. ',The
The first oath which two beings, composed of flesh and bood,' made to each other, was at the foot of a rock which was mouldering into dust. They called to witness their constancy a sky, which is not an instant the same. Every thing was passing on within them and around them; and they believed their hearts exempted from vicissitude.: 0 children, always children ! ... I do not know from whom these reflections pro- ceeded, whether from James, his Master, or myself; it is certain they. proceeded from one of the three, and that they were preceded and followed by many others, whichwould have served James, his Master, arid myself, till supper, or after supper, even till the return of-the hostess, if James had not. said to his Master, Hold, sir, all these sublime sen- tences, which you have uttered upon,the
the subje& of the boot, arc not so good as an old fable' current about the fire- sides in my village.,MASTER, And what may this fable be ?,J A M E Ss It is the fable of the Sheath and the Hanger.,One day the Sheath and the Hanger quarrelled. The Hanger said to the Sheath: Sheath, my friend, you are a wanton, for every day you admit new Iangers:-The Sheath replied to the Hanger: Friend Hanger; you are a wanton, for every day you change your Sheath ... Sheath, this is not what you promised me.-Hanger, you de. ceived me first.. -This dispute arose,at
at table. Eyelash, who was seated be- tween Sheath and Hanger, joined in the conversation, and said to them, You Sheath and you Hanger, both did well to change, since change pleased you; but you were wrong to promise ihat you would not change. Hanger, did not you see that God formed you to go into different Sheaths; and you, Sheath, to receive more than one Hanger ? You considered, as fools, certain Hangers that made a vow of renouncing Sheaths, and certain Sheaths no better, who made a vow of shutting themselves against every Hanger, without thinking that you were almost as foolish when you swore, you Sheath, to keep by one Hanger, and you, Hanger, to keep by one Sheath.,Here
Here the Master said to James, Your fable is not very moral; but it is merry. You do not know the whimsical idea which passes across my brain. I am marrying you to the hostess, and I am thinking how a husband would do, when he is fond of speaking with a wo- man who never ceases to speak.,J A M E S. Just as I passed the twelve first years of my life, which I spent in the house of my grandfather and grand- mother.,MA STER. What was their names ? What was their profession ?,JAME S. Theywere brokers. My grandfather Jason had several children. The whole,family
£amily vas sedate, they :ose;te' dreed threinselves, -they followed their bwsi- mesi, thley itetumedy they dined, they went back without saying a wrtM.. ::1I the -evening they would se&t .theni- selves :on their chairs; the mother aitd -daughters would spin, sew and knit; the lads rest themselves, and the father r'ead the Old Testament,,MASTER. And you, what did you ?,JA M ES. I ran about the room with a gag in my mouth..,M A S T ER. With a gag!,J A M *S. Yes, 'with a- gag; and it is to that cursed gag that I owe the rage ofspeak-,*OL. Ii. P ing.
ing. The,veek often-passed without'a -mouth being opened in the house oftfi Jasons. All her life, which was a.long one, my grandnot.her.h/ad-.said nothing but -bats. o Isell, and my .grandfather, who was to Ibe, seen in the auction rooms. standing. eret Iwith his 'hanx under his great coat,'had never said more than one peny.:,.There were days on which he was tempted to disbelieve the Bible.,M A S T E R. And why? 4,.- -A -- ' J A MM-E -S. On account of the repetitions it coii- tained, which'-he cbnsidered as prattling unworthy of the Holy Spirit. He would say that those who. repeat are block- heads, who take. their hearers for- no better. .,MASTELR
MAST E R. James, if to recompense you for the long silence which you preserved during the twelve years in which you were gagged in your grandfather's houses and while the hostess was speaking ...,JAMES. I should resume the history of my my amours ?,M A S T E Ak. MIASTER. No, but another history in ,which you have have left me, that of your captain's comrade.,J AMES. Oh! my Master, what a cruel remem- brance have you excited.,F 2 (ASTER,
M AST E R. -No, James, my little James!,JAMES. What are you laughing at?,MIASTE R. At that which will afford me susje& of laughter more than once, seeing you in your youth at your grandfather's house with a gag in your mouth.,J A M E S. My grandmother would take it away when there was no body present, and when my grandfather observed it, he was not very well satisfied, he would say to her:' Go on, and this child will become the most unconscionable talker,that
that ever existed. Tliis-i propecy his been accomplished!.,M A S T E.R. , . Come, J!ame,- my little Jatnie', fli history of your captain's con-rade.,JAM.ES. J A M. E S. I will not refuse to relate it, but-you will not believe it.,M A S T E R. Is it then very marvellous'?',J AM E S. No, it is because the circumstances have happened to another, a French soldier, called, I believe, M.' de Gu- erchy.,MfA S T E R. Very well, I will say as a Frenclihp'et who had made a very good epigram,,F 3 aid
to one who gave it out for his own, in his presence: Why might not the gen- tleman have made it ? I acually made it, I myself... Why might not the circumstances which James is going to relate, have happened to his captain's comrade, since they really happened to a French soldier, M. de Guerchy ? But in relating this story to me you might hit two birds with one stone, you might acquaint me with the adventure of these two charaters, of which I yet am ignorant.,J A ME S. So much the better! but swear to me that you are.,M AS T E R. Lswear.,Reader,
Reader, I should be strongly tempted to exact from you the same oath, but I will: ohily point: out to you a singularity in tsie charat&er of James; which seems to be derived from -his- grandfather Jason, the silent broker, and this is that James, contrary'to the custom of great taltets,I talthbugh, he -loved dearly to speako, -had a- great -aversion to re- petition. Accordingly he1 would some- times say to his Master, sir, what a dreadful futurity'do-you'prepare for-me. What is toibecome- of me when I have no longer any thing left to say ?-You- will /begin anew;-James begin anew! The contrary is decreed on high, and were I even to -begin anew I could not prevefint' yself: from exclaiming:- Ah, if your grandfaihderlieard you !A; . And. I should regret the want of the gagj: -,;r"~ F 4 JAMES.
J A ME S. At the time when games. of lh~and; were played in the markets.,of . Ger-; main and St. Laurent-. - . ,,MAS T E.R. . , ., - But that is at Paris,i andyour.,cap taints comrade was--comtmnandait o a fort upon the frontier.i!,J.A.M,E .. . - . '. For God's sake, sir,:allowime toftell; . Several officers enteredrinto:a shbp!. and there found another osiceril'tltig-. with the mistress. One of: them prmo posed to the:latter-to play at passedi4. for you-must: know thati afterthe:deathct of my captain,, his comrade-grown rich,; had also become a gamesteri., HeIthenb t or M. de Guerchy, accepts. Fortune,puts
puts the dice in the hands of his adver- sary who continues to pass, pass, pass; without end. The game had been- warm and they had played' the tout,:the tout dut. tOil, the little - moitid.s the: grand moitie's, the grand: tout- dit tbztr when one of the bye-standers: thouglit proper to tell M. de Guerchy,- or- m:y- captain's comrade, thatr he wouldi db:well' to: stop -there, and'-give over playing,- because:. his, antagonist understood' the game, better- than-he' Upon this:rimartlk whichawas-nothing bit- a pleasaitry, myt captain's. comrade, 'o M. 'die Guierchy, beliexced- that he had to do -'with'a sharper. He slipt his hand into his pocket, drew Out a fliarp poiited k'nife,' andi when his atf:agonist' lIidJhis! hand' upoiitthe dice to: put them' ii the'box, he drove :the knife,:into' his hand' arid nailed; it to the table; saying:- Ifthe-,dice
dice are loaded; you are a cheat, if they are good, I am in the wrong. Thlie dice are found to be good.. M. de Guerchy. says: I am extremely sorry, and I offer- yoU any .satisfaction you please. .'. This was, not the proposal of my, captain's comrade. He 'sa s,. have lost: my money, I: hav pierced (he hand of aq brave man, but, to' make amends I haver gained th pase pea e of fighting, as much- asI please .;.. The -:officer, who had been nailed,-withdraws and; g6es-to. get himself,: dressd,. :W.E;hen: .hhe. ;iS cured, he -findrs the officer:.3hio.had nailed ,him, and demands-an:riexplania-. tion. The latter,- or M. de Guerchy,: admits the:' demand to,-be. -faiL..: The- other,, yc ptaiA;S ecmde,: tfhrojLs hiii. arms iround :his n.ck, and says. ;tQ hinmI- expeóed you with.4nimpatience which- Xr:,Utiablc to exprtess. .. They go to:,the
the place appointed ; the nailer, M. de Guerchy or my captain's comrade,is fairly run through the body; the person, who had been nailed, raises him up, has him conveyedhome,andsaystohim; Are we again to meet? . .M. de Guerchy made, no'answer; my captain's .conmade ans- wered, Sir, I confidently depend upon: it.-They fight a second, a third time: and as often as eight or ten times, and always the nailer is left upon the field. They were both officers. of dis- tindion, both of them men of merit, their adventure made-great noise, till at length the ministry interfered. The oie is detained at Paris, the other fixed at his post. M. de Guerchy submitted to the orders of the court. My cap- tain's comrade. was afflited- beyond measure; and such is the difference of two men whose charater is bravery,,but
but of whom one is discreet, and the other has a grain of folly in his com- position.,Hitherto the adventure of M. de Gu- erchy and my captain's comrade is com- mon to them; it is the same, and ob- serve, my Master, that this is the reason why I have named them both. Here I am-going to separate- them, ard I Will speak to you no more of my captain's comrade, because the remainder only applies to him. Ah !, sir, here you will see how little masters we are of our des.- tinies, and how many extraordinary things there are written: i the grand' register!,My captain's comrade, or the nailer, solicits- permission to make a tour to his native country, and obtains it.,His
His route was through Paris. He takes a place in a public vehicle. At three o'clock in the morning the carriage passes by the Opera. The audience was coming out. Three or four young hair brained masquers propose to go and breakfast with the travellers. They ar- rive at day break to breakfast. They look at one another attentively. But how astonished was he who had been pailed to recognize the sailer, The latter presents his band, embraces him, and testifies how greatly he is enchante4 at so fortunate a rencounter. Instantly they retire behind , barn, draw their swords, the one in his great coat, the other in his domino. The nailer, or my captain's comrade, is again laid upon the ground. His adversary dispatchesassist- ance to him, sits down at table with hi& friends and the company ps the coach,,and
and eats and drinks merrily. Some prepared o follow their route, and others to retu.rn to the c^'pi, i masks and -upon post horses, when the hostess re-appeared and put an end to James's recital.,She had now got up stairs, and I warn you, reader, that it is no longer in my power to send her away again. -Why so ?-Because she presents her- self with two bottles of Champagne, one in each hand, and because'it is decreed on high, that every orator, who ad- dresses himself to James with this exor- dium, must necessarily be heard with attention.,She enters, sets down her bottles upon the table and says: Come, Mr. James, let us make friends... The,3 hostess
hostess was no lohger in- the bloom of youth. She was a tall, fat, aEtive, come- ly -woman, full and plump, her mouth .a little large,, but she had fine teeth,- broad cheeks, prominent eyes, a square brow, a most beautiful skin, a physiog- nomy!open, lively and gay; arms some- what too thick, but;most elegant hands, hands that might have furnished a mo- del for the painter or the statuary. James took her round' the waist and em- braced her heartily, his spleen had never -been able to hold out. against good wine and a fine woman;. it was decreed on high of him, of you, reader, of me, and of manyothers ?--Sir,said she to the Mas- 'ter,won'tyoujoi n us ? --Lookyou, had you still an hundred leagues to travel, you would not drink better all the way . ..Saying this, she placed one of the two bottles between her knees, and drew the cork; with singular dexterity,she
she covered the mouth with her thumb, without allowing a drop of wine to escape. Come, said she to James, quick, quick, your glass... James pre- sented his glass; the hostess removing her thumb a little on one side, gives vent to the bottle, and, in a moment, James's face is covered all over with foam.,James took this waggery in good part; the hostess laughed heartily, and James and his Master followed her ex- ample. They drank several bumpers successively, to ascertain the virtue of the bottle, then the hostess said, Thank God ! they are all now in bed, they will interrupt me no more, and I may re- sume my story ... James gazing on her with eyes, the natural vivacity of which the Champagne had augmented, said to,,1 l"his'
his Master; Our hostess has been beau- tiful as an angel; what think you; sir,?,M A S T E R. Has been ! By -, James, you ought to have said, she is so still.,J AM E S. Sir, you are right; my reason was, that I do not compare her with any other woman, but with herself when she was young.,HOS T E SS. Ah ! I am no great things now! you should have seen me when you might have spanned my waist with your two hands. Many travellers have gone four leagues out of their way to put up at this house. But let us leave, where they are, all the wise and foolish heads I have turned,,VO L.. - G and
and return to Madame de la Pomme- taye l' - ",J A M E S. What though we should drink a glass to the foolish heads you have turned, that is, to m: health ?,H O S T E S S. *- With all my heart ; there were some of them worth the pains, whether you reckon yours among the number or not. Do you know for ten years I was the resource of gentlemen of the army, that is to say, all virtue and honour ? I have obliged a good many of them, who.:would have had no small difficul- ty, without my assistance, to support theilrtampaigns. They are brave men, and I have no reason to complain of any of. them, nor they of me. I never re- quired their notes; sometimes they,1 made
made me wait. At the end of two, three, or four years, my money returned ... Then she began to give an enumera- tion of the officers who had done her the honour to draw from her purse; and Mr. Such-a-One, colonel of the re- giment of * ' o, and Mr. Such Ano- ther, captain in the regiment of * *: and here James fell a crying, My cap- tain ! my poor captain ! Did you know him ?,H OS T E SS. Did I know him ? A tall handsome man, rather lean, with a noble deter- mined air, straight limbs, two little red spots at his left temple. You have then served in the army ?,J A M E S. Have I served in the army !,G 2 HOS -
H OS T E S S. I like you the better for it; you must still retain some of the good qualities of your former situation. Let us drink to your captain's health.,J A MI E S. If he is still alive !,HOSTESS. Dead or alive, what does that mat- ter? What, is not a soldier made to be killed ? Ought he rot to be en- raged, after a dozen of sieges, and five or six battles, to die among this rab- ble of dirty devils ? ... But let us return to our history, and drink ano-
MASTE R, Upon my faith, hostess, you are right.,HOSTESS. I am very glad you think so.,M A STE R. For your wine is excellent.,HOSTESS. Oh ! It is my wine you mean ? Very true! You are right. Do you recol- let whereabouts we were ?,M A S T ER. Yes, at the conclusion of the most perfidious of all confidences.
and return to Madame de la Pomme- traye '.**,J A M E S. What though we should drink a glass to the foolish heads you have turned, that is, to my health ?,H 0 S T E S S. *: With' all my heart; there were someof them worth the pains, whether you reckon yours among the number or not. Do you know for ten years I was the resource of gentlemen of the army, that is to say, all virtue and honour ? i have obliged a good many of them, who;would have had no small difficul- ty, without my assistance, to support tlheir tampaigns. They are brave men, and I have no reason to complain of any of, them, nor they of me. I never re- quired their notes; sometimes they,I made
made me wait. At the end of two, three, or four years, my money returned ... Then she began to give an enumera- tion of the officers who had done her the honour to draw from her purse; and Mr. Such-a-One, colonel of the re- giment of * * *, and Mr. Such Ano- ther, captain in the regiment of '* I : and here James fell a crying, My cap- tain ! my poor captain! Did you know him ?,HO STE S S. Did I know him? A tall handsome man, rather lean, with a noble deter- mined air, straight limbs, two little red spots at his left temple. You have then served in the army ?,J AMES. -lave I served in the army !,G 2 H OS 1-
H OS T S S. I like you the better for it; you must still retain some of the good qualities of your former situation. Let us drink to your captain's health.,JAM E S. If he is still alive !,HOSTES S. Dead or alive, what does that mat- ter ? What, is not a soldier mide to be killed ? Ought he riot to be en- raged, after a dozen of sieges, and five or six battles, to'die amorig this rab- ble of dirty devils ? ... But let us return to our history, and drink ano. ther glass.,MASTE1i
MAS T E R Upon my faith, hostess, you arc right.,HOSTESS. I am very glad you think so.,MAS T E R. For your wine is excellent.,HOSTESS. Oh ! It is my wine you mean ? Very true! You are right. Do you recol- let whereabouts we were ?,MA S T ER. Yes, at the conclusion of the most perfidious of all confidences.,G 3 i o s-
HO S T E S S. M. le Marquis des Arcis and Ma- dame de la Pommeraye embraced, en- chanted with one another, and separa- ted. The greater the constraint under which the lady was in his presence, the more violent was her grief when they parted. It is then, cried she, but too true; he loves me no more ! ... I shall not enter into the detail of all the ex- travagances which we commit when you forsake us, it would make you too vain. I have said, that this woman was haughty, but she was far more vindic- tive. When the first paroxisms of pas- sion were over, and when she was en- joying all the tranquillity of indigna- tion, she considered of the means of avenging herself, and of avenging her- self in a cruel manner, a way which,should
should terrify all those who attempted in future to seduce and deceive a virtuous woman. She did avenge her- self, she was cruelly avenged ; her ven- geance was not concealed; but it cor- recsed no person; we have not been less basely seduced and deceived.,JAME S. Others may complain ; but you ! .,.,HOSTESS. Alas! I have the best reason, sirl1 What fools we are ! Yet, if these base men made any thing by changing ! But let us leave this. What will she do ? She does not know yet; she will medi- tate upon it; she does meditate!,J A M E S. If while she is meditating upon it ...,G 4 HOSTESS,
HOS T ES S. That is well said. But our two bot- tles are empty ... John ?--Madam.- Two bottles from those which are at the very bottom, behind the faggots.-Im- mediately.. -In consequence of re- fleftion, this is the idea which strikes her. Madame de la Pommeraye had formerly known a country lady, whom a law suit had obliged to repair to Pa- ris along with her daughter, young, beautiful, and well educated. She had learned, that this lady, being ruined by the loss of her suit, had been reduced to the necessity of keeping a gaming-ta- ble. They met at her house, played, supped, and commonly one or two stran- gers staid and passed the night with Ma- dame or Mademoiselle, as they had a mind. Madame de la Pommeraye sent,one
one of her people in quest of these crea. tures. She found them out, and asked them to pay her a visit, though they scarcely recollected her. These la- dies, who had taken the name of Ma- dame and Mademoiselle d'Aisnon ac- cepted the invitation; and, on the mor- row, the mother went to Madame de la Pommeraye's house. After the first compliments had passed, Madame de la Pommeraye asked d'Aisnon what she had done, and how she lived, since the loss of her suit ?-To be ingenuous, replied d'Aisnon, I have been engaged in a profession which is dangerous, in- famous, poor, and, to me, disgusting; but necessity is superior to law. I had almost resolved to put my daughter to the Opera, but she has a weak voice, and is but an indifferent dancer. I took her in the course of my suit, and~,after
after it was determined, to the houses of magistrates, noblemen, prelates, and farmers of the revenue, who accommo- dated themselves with her for a time and then threw her off: yet she is'as beau- tiful as an angel, and is possessed of wit and grace, but she has nothing of the spirit of libertinism, none of those talents which are adapted to awaken the languor of men of ruined constitutions. But, what has been most prejudicial to us is, a prepossession which she con- ceived for a little Abbe of quality, whom I shall not name; a creature impious, sceptical, hypocritical, and a great enemy to philosophy; but he is the lowest of those who, in order to arrive at a bishoprick, take the road, which is at once the surest, and which requires the least ability. I know not what he put into my daugh-,ter's
ter's head, to whom he came every morning, and gave an account of his dinner and supper, and of his rhapsody. Whether he will be a bishop or not, no matter; they luckily fell out. My daughter having one day asked him, if he knew those against whom he wrote ? and the Abbe having answered, that he did not; if he held different sentiments from those which he exposed ? and the Abb6, having replied that he did not, she suffered herself to be carried away by the acuteness of her feelings, and represented to him, that the part which he aced, was the most nefarious and false of which man could be guilty ... Madame de la Pommeraye asked, if they were much known,-Unfortu- nately too much.-From what I ob- serve you do not seem attached to your situation ?-By no means; and my,daughter
daughter protests to me every day, that the condition of the most -wretched is preferable to hers; so melancholy has her situation rendered her that she be- gins to be deserted ..-Could I sug- gest to you a mode of making a splen- did fortune for both, would you agree to adopt it then ?-With greatpleasure. -But I must know whether you will promise scrupulously to conform to the counsels which I shall give you.- Whatever they may be, you may de- pend upon it.-And you will be ready to obey my orders whenever I please ? -We wait them with impatience - This is sufficient; you may return home; it shall not be long before you receive them. In the mean time get quit of all your tnoveables; dispose of every thing; do not reserve even your,2 clothes,
clothes, as they are gaudy, such iill not suit my views.,James, who began to feel himself in- terested, says to the hostess, What though we drink to the health of Ma- dame de la Pommeraye ?,HOSTES S. Most chearfully.,JAM E S. And to that of Madame d'Aisnon ?,II 0 S T E S S. With all my heart.,3 A M ES. And you will not refuse that of Ma- demoiselle d'Aisnon, with the sweet weak voice, the little turn for dancing,,and
and the melancholy which reduces her to the mournful necessity of accepting a new lover every night.,OSTES S. Don't laugh; it is a most cruel thing. Did you know the punishment it is when we do not love !.,JAME S. Here is to Mademoiselle d'Aisnon in pity of her punishment.,H O .S T E S S. Come ...,J A M E S. Hostess, do you love your husband ?,HOSTESS. Quite the contrary.,AMrs,
J AM E S. You are much to be pitied; for he seems to be in good health.,H OSTESS. All is not gold that glitters.,J A M E S. Here is to the good health of our landlord.,HOSTESS. Drink away by yourself.,MASTE R. James, James, my friend, you are pressing too hard.,HOSTESS. Don't be afraid, sir; the wine is good, and will produce, no effeft to-morrow.,J AMES,
JAMES. Since it will produce no effe& to- morrow, and since I care little about losing my reason to night, my Master, my fair hostess, I have still another toast to give; a toast,which lies near my heart; the health of Mademoiselle d'Aisnon's Abbe.,H'OSTESS. Fy, Mr. James! a hypocrite, an ambitious man, a slanderer, a block- head, a persecutor; for it is thus we charadterize those who would willingly cut she throats of all who differ firom them.,M A S T ER. You do not -kiow, hostess, that James here-is a bit of -a philosopher, and that,he
he sets an infinite value upon all th6se insignificant smatterers who disgrace both themselves and the cause which they defend with so little ability. He says that his captain used to call them thie antidote of the Huetfi the -Niedl6s, the Bossuets. He :knew nothing aboiit the matter more- than you .-.. Is your husband in bed ?,H O.S .T SS.. E . -,. He is there'with a blessing',M A S T E . . ... And does he permit you to prattle in this manner? ',::. 0. s . < . : ,,H O S T ES S.' Our 'husbands are disciplined Madame de la Pommeraye takes her carriage, drives to the suburbs most re- mote from the quarter in which d'Ais-,vOi II. H non
ni Jliyed, hiresp srnmall prtment> in a decent house-in the 1 eigh lbfurod of hieR pariihuwh,(suriP^t^. as ,s9,n ls. possible, i.vites d'Ajslon andd . her daughter to !dii er,1 an ,settle thm eiherthe same day, or; a fw daysafr 4er,:prescribig-to them' the line of con- -dud which they were. tpfollow.,,, i,,J A M S. Hostess, we haire fofgtten the health of Madame de lah Pomnerayp and; that of the Marquis des Arcis. Ah ! this is not fair! . -; '-,! 0 S T E S S . ,, , . ?i,.:' We, ell, we , Mr-Jaees, the cellar is not empty. .. The (ollowing is. the substance of her mhstrulions, as far, as 1 recIo ei,1 * '/b p)j|.-ii.-; r- . .j *~: . ¼ - -ircYou,si.o: lect ' . , , ' .' / ~V :Of .(J,"Ir-9 lO1 ' ;! i O.Kili.," r--~ q' u
"You will not frequent the public walks, for you must not be disco- vered.," You will receive no visits from aiy person, not even from your neigh- bours, whether male or female; because you must affect to live in the most re- tired solitude.," You will, after to-morrow, assume the garb of devotees; for it is necessary that you pass as such.," You will have in your house none but books of devotion; for there must be nothing around you that can betray you. "'¥You will be exceedingly puntual in the performance of religious duty at,H 2 church,
church, both on holidays and working days.," You will intrigue so as to procure admission to the parlour of some con- vent, for the cant of these recluses may be of use to us,,"You will keep up a good under- standing with the curate and the priests of the parish, because I may have need of their attestation.,-' You will hold no society with any of them.,"; You will go and confess, and take the sacrament, at least twice a month.,' You will resume your family name, because it is an honest one, and enqui- ries may sooner or later be made in your country.," You
i' You will, from time to time, give g little alms; and on no pretext what- ever will you receive any. You miust be considered as neither poor nor rich.," You will spin, you will sew, you will knit, you will embroider, and you 1il give your work to the women who subsist on charity, to sell,," You will live with the greatest so- briety; two scanty meals from the inn will be enough,," Your daughter will never go out without you, nor you without your-, daughter. Negle&t no means of edifi- cation: which can be had ata small ex- pence.,' Above all, I repeat it, never re-,n 3 ceive
ceive either priests, or monks, or devo- tees at your apartment.,"You will walk in the streets with down cast eyes; at church, attend to nothing but the service." ..1 grant that this mode of life is apt- tere, but it will not be: of long contt- nuance, and, I promise you, it willamply recompense you in the end. ,Consider, consult your own feelings; if you think' such a degree of constraint beyond'your power, confess it to me; I shall nei- ther be offended nor surprised. I for- got to:'telF you that it will .be pro- per that :-ti should acquire a little, mystic gibberish, and that you be fa- miliar with the history of the Old and New Testament, that your devotion,may
miay not appear to be of recent origin. Be JnsenistiOrMolinists,as you hav'e a mind', :but; it',vill be best perhapsi to adopt the dpiinions of your curate. Do 'not 'fail; at': andom, 'ah'd dih wery occasion, to rail against the philoso.- phers:: cry that Voltaire was antichrist; get, by heart tthe work of your little Abb,' 'and hawk it about if it be ne- cessary'. . Madame de la Pbtomrarye' added, I shall not see you at your apart- ment; I am unworthy to hold inter- courie' with such holy women; but be not uneasy; you will come here pri- vately now and then, arid we shall 'make amends in a sele&t company for ytur penitential regimen. But, while you affect this appearance of devotion, take care you do not turn a slave to it in re- ality. As to the expenceh' f yoiur small establishment, that is my concern. If,- H 3 my
admission to the parlour of somn con- vent, for the cant of these recluses may be of use to us.,You will keep up a good under- standing with the curate and the priests of the parish, because I may have need of their attestation.,"' You will hold no society with any of them.,' You will go and confess, and take the sacrament, at least twice a month.,"You will resume your family name, because it is an honest one, and enqui- ties may sooner or later be made in your country,,"C You
" oll will spin, you will sevw, you will knit, you will embroider, and you will give your work to the women who subsist on charity, to sell.," You will live with the greatest so- briety; two scanty meals from the inn will be enough,," Your daughter will never go out without you, nor you without your.- daughter. Negle& no means of edifi- cation which can be had ata small ex- pence.," Above all, I repeat it, never re-,n 3 ceive
ceive either priests, or monks, or devo- tees at your apartment.," You will walk in the streets with down cast eyes; at church, attend to nothing but the service." . .l.grant that tlis mode of life is at- tere, but it will not be:.of long cont,. nuance,and, I promise you, it will amply recompense you in the end. -Consider, consult your own feelings; if yon think' such a degree of constraint beyond your- power, confess it to me; I shall nei- ther be offended nor surprised. I for- got to tel you that it will .be pro- per that -Yii should acquire a little' mystic gibberish, and that you be fa- miliar with the history of the Old and New Testament, that your devotion,may
niay. not appe-ar: to be of recent oigin. Be'Jhiseriistror Molinists,as yoii his A mnihd, but~ it-i-ll bebebest-perhaps td adopt. the dpiiihonM of yorur a curate. Do notifailf idt tahndobfl, afitFdh *Wevy".- occasion, to rail against the phibosd-Y phet:: cry that-Voltaire was antrchrist; get' by hedat the work of your litftl Abbe,' an3d hawk it about if it be ne- cessary . .;. Mdamie de ila F.omnArieaye added, I shall not see you at your apart- ment; I am unworthy to hold inter- course twith such holy women; but be not uneasy; you will come here pri- vately no and tlien, anid wte shallt m'ke amends in a sele6t company for yur penitential regimen. Birt, whrIe yio affe& this appearance of devotion, take care you do not turn a slave to it in re- ality. As the expentei f ycofur stiall establishment, that is my concern. 'fs,H- 3 my
my plan succeeds, you will have no needt of my assistance. If it fail from no fault of yours, I am rich enough to place you in better circumstances, and a- more honourable situation than that which you will sacrifice. But, above all, let me inculcate submission, abso- lute submission to my will; without which I can neither answer for the pre- sent, nor become bound for the future.,M A S T E R, (Tapping upon his snuff-boxr, and looking,at his watch to see what o'clock it is). What a strange head this woman has! God preserve me from falling in, with such an one.,HOS TESS. Patience,-patience ! you do not know her yet.,JAMES.
J A-M E S. My beauitiful,- :ny charming hostess! suppose, in the mean time, we speak a word to the bottle ?,H O S T E SS. Mr. James, my Champagne seems, in your eyes to have added mightily to the charms of niy person.,M A STE R.- I have felt an inclination for a con- siderable time to ask a question, which may be impertinent, but which I can no longer refrain from putting.,H O STES. ,E . . - Put your question.,MASTER.
M AS T E R. I am sure you were not born in an inn.,a 0 5 T E S S. True, I was not.,M A S T E R. You have-been reduced by some ex- traordinary circumstances from a more elevated station.,HOS T ESS. I confess I have.,A S T E R. And if we were to suspend the history of Madame de la Pommeraye for a mo- ment...,3 HOSTESS.
HO ST.E. S S. That will not do,, I chearfully relate the adventures of others but not my ownI Know only that I was educated tt Saint-Cyr, where I. read a little of the Bible and a great many -roances.:. Be-- twe¢en the-Abbaye-Royale andthe.inn; which I now keep, there is an immense. distance. - .!,M AS T. E R. It is enough; go on as if I had sail nothing.,HO S T E SS. While our two devotees were inmprv-', ing their morals and, the incense of thleif piety. and sancity was ffused around,I Madame de laPommerayeobserved with the .Marquis. all. the external marks of. esteem, friendshipt and the most. perfect,confidence.-
confidence. He was always welcome, she never chid nor scolded him even after his longest period of absence, and when he related to her all his little in- trigues, she seemed to be much amu- sed with the recital. She gave him her advice on all occasions of difficulty, she sometimes threw out a few hints about marriage, but it was in such a disinterested tone that they could not be suspe&ed of being intended to be ap- plied to herself. If the Marquis said any tender or gallant things to her, which are indispensable in maintaining intercourse with a woman after it is once formed, she would smile at them or let them pass. She made him believe that her heart was quite at ease, and, what she could never have imagined, that she was perfe&ly happy -with him- as a friend; and then she would say that the,bloom
bloom of her youth was faded, and that the edge of her sense was much blunted. -How! have you no secret to trust me with ?-None.-But my friend, the lit- tle Count, who was so warm in his assi- duities at the time that I reigned in your affection ?-I have shut my door against him, and shall never see him again while I live.-He is an eccentric being! and why have you withdrawn from him ? -Because I did not like him.-Ah! Madam, I sound you now: you love me still.-It may be so.-You calculate upon the return of my affection.-Wlih should :I not ?-And you avail yourself of all the advantages that may result from irreproachable conduct.-I do.- And if I have the good or the bad for- tune again to become enamoured of you, you will make a merit of taking no notice of my past faults.-You suppose,me
me to be very delicate and very gene- rous.-After what you have done, my dear, there is no degree of heroism of which you are not capable.-I am pleased that you think so.-Upon my word, my heart is again in danger I assure you.,JAMES. And mine also.,HOSTESS. About three months had now elapsed since matters had continued in this situation, when Madame de la Pomme- raye thought it time to put her grand springs in motion. One summer's day when the weather was fine, and when she expected the Marquis to dinner, she sent notice to d'Aisnon and her daughter to repair to the Royal Garden.,The s
The Marquis arrived, dinner was:served up early, they dined, they dined gaily. After dinner, Madame de la Pomnme- raye proposed a. walk-to the Marquis, if he had no more agreeable engagement. That day there .was. neither play .nor opera, it was the Marquis who made the remark, and.in. order, to compensate .for the want of an amusing speCtacle by an useful one, chance would have it .that it- was he himself :who invited the Mlarchioness to: go and see the King's Cabinet; He did not -meet with a. refusal, as- you may well- imagine. The horses are put to :the carriage, they drive. away, .:they .arrive. at the .Royal Garden, mingle in the crowd, looking at .every thing and seeing no- thing, like others.-, ',Reader,
Reader, I had' forgot to describe to you the situation in which the three -persons, of whom we . speak, were placed, I mean James,his Master and the hostess; from the .want .ofthis. precau- tion you have heard, but you have not seen' them. Better late than never. The Master was on the left inihiis.night cap and night gown, carelessly lolling in a large arm chair, covered with ta- .pestry, his-handkerchief thrown over the arm of the chair and his snuff-box in his hand.. The hostess towards -thi extremity of the room opposite to the door, near the table, her glass .before her. James without his hat, at- her right, with his elbows leaning upon the -table, -and his head inclined-bei tween the two bottles; two more were upon the floor by his side.,On
On leaving the Cabinet, the Marquis and his mistress took a walk in the garden.. They were going along the first alley upon the right as you enter, near the nursery, when Madame de ia Pommeraye uttered a cry of surprise, saying: I am not mistaken, I believe it is they themselves ! Instantly she quits the Marquis, and advances to meet our two devotees. Mademoiselle d'Aisnon looking enchanting under the simple attire she worei which, attraating no observation, fixes the whole attention upon the person.-Ah! Is it you, Ma- dam ?-Yes, it is L.-And how do you do, and what has become of you this age?-You are acquainted with our misfortunes; we were obliged to acqui- esce in them, and to live retired, suitably to our little fortune, to quit the gay world when we could no longer,VOL. II. i appear
appear in it with decency.-But me, abandon me too, who am not of the gay world, and who have always had the good sense to consider it as insipid as it really is!-One of the inconveniences of misfortune is the distrust which it inspires. The indigent are afraid of being troublesome.-Yo.u troublesome to me! that suspicion is a real re- proach.-Madam, I am perfectly inno- cent of it; I have mentioned you twenty times to my mamma, but she would tell me, Madame de la Pommeraye ... No- body, my child, thinks any more of us. -How unjust! Let us take a seat, we will have a little conversation. This is the Marquis des Arcis, he is my friend, and we shall be laid under no constraint by his presence. How tall Mademoi- selle is grown! How improved she is since we saw each other !-Our situa-,tion
ANtD HIS MASTE-. 115 tion has this advantage that it deprives us of every thing which is prejudicial to health. Look at her face), look at her arms, observe what we owe to a frugal and regular life, to sleep, to labour, to a good conscience, and that is some- thing.. .-They sat down, they talked offriendship. Madame d'Aisnon spoke a great deal, Mademoiselle d'Aisnoih said little. They both talked in the stile of devotion, but with ease and without as- fetation. Long before day closed, out two devotees arose. They were remind- ed that it was yet early. Madame d'Aisnon whispered in the ear of Madame de la Pommeraye, loud en6ugh' to be overheard, that they had still an ex- ercise of religion to perform, and that it was impossible for them -to remain longer. They were already at some distance, when Madame de la Pomme-,i 2 raye
raye reproached herself for having omit. ted to ask their address, and to give them hers;it is a fault,added she, which formerly I should not have committed. The Marquis ran to repair it. They ac- cepted the address of Madame de la Pommeraye, but notwithstanding all the importunity of the Marquis he could not obtain theirs. He durst not offer them his carriage, though he con- fessed to Madame de la Pommeraye that he had been tempted to make the tender.,The Marquis did not fail to enquire of Madame de la Pommeraye who these two women were.-They are two creatures happier than we are. Observe the fine health they enjoy! the serenity. which reigns in their countenance! the innocence, the decency which diedate,their
their remarks ! You never see this, it is not understood in our circles.; We pity the devotees, they pity us, and every thing considered I am inclined to think they are right.-But surely, Mar- chioness, it is impossible you could be tempted to become a devotee ?---Vhy not ?--Beware of that, T should not wish that our rupture, if it can be called one, should carry you that length.-And you would like better that I should again ad- mit the visits of thelittle Count ?--Much better.-And you would advise me to do it ?-Without hesitation... Madame de la Pommeraye told the Marquis what she knew of the name, the country, the original situation, and the law suit- of the two devotees; adding tothe account all the interest, all the pathetic circum- stances she could devise. She theh con- tinued: they are two women of extra-,I 3 ordinary
ordinary merit, especially the daughter. You may conceive that with a figure like hers people may want for nothing in this place, if they condescend to employ that resource, but they have preferred an honest competence to a disgraceful plenty. What they have left is so scanty, that in truth I do not know how they contrive to subsist. They labour night and day. Indigence, when they are born to it, is a situation which a great many people can support; but to pass from opulence to what is barely adequate to supply the most rigid necessaries of life, to be contented with it, to enjoy happiness in it, is a matter which I cannot comprehend. Observe lthe advantages of religion, Let our philosophers say what they will, religion is a good thing.-Especially for the unfortunate,-And who is the per-,son
AND HIS MASTER. 119 son who is not so in a greater or less de- gree.-Let me die but you are going to turn devotee.-And where would be the great harm in that! This life is of so little importance, when we compare it with an eternity to come!-But you already talk like a missionary.-I speak like a woman who is convinced. Now, Marquis, answer me truly, would not all our riches appear pitiful baubles in our eyes, were we more impressed with an expectation of the happiness, and a dread of the sufferings of another life? To de- bauch a young girl, or a wife attached to her husband, with the belief that you might die in her arms and fall at once into punishment without end; admit that this were the most incredible frenzy.-This however is done every day.-It is because people. have no faith, it is because they banish these,i 4 thoughts
thoughts from their minds. It is be- cause our religious opinions have--little influence upon our morals.-But, my friend, I protest you are running as fast as you are able to the confessional.-It is in truth the best thing I could do.- Go, you are out of your wits; you have still a score of years forpretty sins; do not leave them unemployed, then you mayrepent and go to boast of them at the feet of the priest if you think proper ... But see what a confounded serious turn the conversation has taken; your imagi- nation gets monstrously gloomy, and it is the effect of that abominable solitude into which you have plunged. Believe me, recall with all convenient speed the little Count; you will then see neither hell nor the devil, and you will be as charming as ever. You are afraid least I should reproach you with this step,,should
should our union ever again be renew. ed, but in the first place we may perhaps never renew our intimacy, and, by an apprehension well or ill founded, you deprive yourself of the most endearing of pleasures, and, in truth, the honour of excelling me is not worth the sacrifice..- What you say is very true I am sensible, and accordingly that is not the prin- ciple which prevents me ... They said still a great many other things which I do not recollet.,J A M E S. Hostess, let us drink a glass, that re- freshes the memory.,HOSTE SS. Drink a glass. . . After some turns round the walks, Madame de la Pomme- raye and the Marquis returned to tiL r,2 ' carriae.
carriage. Madamede la Pommeraye says: how oldshe makes me appear! when she came to Paris she was not so high as a cabbage.-You allude to that Lady's daughter whom we met at the prome- nade ?-Yes, it is just as it happens in a garden where the roses that are wither- ed give place to those that are new.- Did you observe her ?-Most atten- tively.-What is your opinion of her ? -She has the head of the Virgin of Ra- phael upon the-body of his Galatea; and a sweetness in her voice; a modesty in her look; a grace in her carriage; a decency in her conversation; which never struck me so much in any lady I have ever seen.-Observe the effet of education.-When the foundation is prepared by natural genius.,The *
The Marquis set down Madame de la Pommeraye at her door, and Madame de la Pommeraye had nothing more ur- gent to perform than to testify to: our two devotees how well she was satisfied with the manner in whicli they had ac- quitted themselves,,JAME S. If they continue as they have begun, M. le Marquis des Arcis, were you the devil himself you would not get out of the net.,MASTER. I should like much to know what is their projet.,JAME S. For my part I should be very sorry; *tat would spoil the whole.,HOSTESS,
H O S T BS S. From that day the Marquis became more assiduous in his attendance at Madame dela Pommeraye's house, who observed it without-asking the reason. She never was the first to speak of the two devotees. She waited till he open- ed the subjet, which the Marquis did every day with impatience and an ill dissembled indifference.,MI A R Q U I S. Have you seen your female friends.,_MAD. DE LA POMMERAYE. NO.,_M A R Q U I S. Do you know that this is not very right in you ? You are rich, they-are in,narrow
narrow circumstances, and you do not even invite them sometimes to partake of a dinner!,MAD. DE LA POMMERAYE. - I thought the Marquis des Arcis knew me a little better. Love formerly lent me virtues, friendship now lends me defe&ts. I have given them ten in- vitations, without being, able to procure a single visit. They. refuse to come to my house, from the singularity of their ideas; and, when I visit them, I must leave my coach at the entryof the street, go in an undress, without rouge, and without diamonds. We ought net to be too much astonished at their cau- tion ; a false report might serve to alie- nate the minds of a certain number of benevolent persons, and deprive them of their assistance. Marquis ! It would,seem
seem that the prastice of beneficence costs a great deal.,Mi A R Q L I S. Especially when devotees are the ebjea.,MAD. DE LA ?OMMERAYE. Since the slightest pretext is suffi- cient to divert men from the perform- ance of it, were it known that I take an interest in their fortunes, it would soon be said, they are patronised by Madame de la Pommeraye; they stand in need of nothing ... and immediately the charity is withdrawn.,-t A R Q U I S. Charity !,MAD.
MAD. DE LA POMMERAYE. Yes, sir, charity !,M A R Q U I S. 'You are acquainted with them,, and yet they are forced to subsist upon cha- rity!,MAD. DE LA POMMERAYE. Once more. Marquis, I repeat it, I see- perfectly that you no longer love me, and that a part of your esteem has fled with your tenderness. And who told you, that if these women were under the necessity of receiving alms from the pa- rish, it was my fault ?,M A R Q U I S. I entreat your pardon, Madam; a thousand pardons: I am wrong. But,3 what
what reason could they have to refuse the generosity of a friend ?,MAD. DE LA POMMERAYE. Ah ! Marquis, we are very far, we people of the world, from understand- ing the scrupulous delicacy of timorous minds. They think that they ought not to accept the assistance of every person without distinition.,MI A R Q U I S. You thus deprive yourself of the best way of expiating our foolish dis- sipations.,MAD. DE LA POMMERAYE. Not at all. I suppose, for instance, that the Marquis des Arcis was touch- ed with compassion for their situation.,why
why does he not communicate his as- sistance by hands more worthy ?,M A R Q U I S. And less sure.,MAD. DE LA POMMERAYE. That may be.,- MA R U I S. Tell me, were I to send them twenty louis, do you believe they would refuse them ?,MAD. DE LA POMMERAYE. I am certain of it; and this refusal would appear to you misplaced, in the case of a mother who had a charming daughter ?,M A . Q U I S. Do you know that I have been tempt- ed to pay. them a visit ?,VOL. II. K M A D,
MAD. DE LA POMMERAYE. I believe it. Marquis, Marquis, take care of yourself; this is a move- ment of compassion very sudden and very suspicious.,M A R Q U I S. However that may be, would they have received me ?,MAD. DE LA POMMERAYE. No, surely ! The splendour of your carriage, your dress, your servants, and the charms of the young lady, nothing more would be required to afford room for the tittle tattle of neighbours, and to occasion their ruin.,MAR- &
M A RQ U I S.. You vex me, for eertainly that was not my objec. I must then abandon the idea of giving them assistance and paying them a visit ?,MAD. DE LA POMMERAYE. I believe so.,M A R Q U I S. But suppose I were to convey my assistance by your means ?,MAD. DE LA POMMEBAYE. I do not believe this assistance of yours sufficiently pure for me to un- dertake the charge of it.,MAR U I . How cruel is this!,K 2 MAD,
MAD. IDE LA POMIRfAYE. Yes, cruel it is indeed; you feel it so.,.M A R Q U I S. What a chimera! Marchioness, you quite mock me. A young lady whom I had never seen but once ...,MAD. DE LA POMMERAYE. But one of the few who, after they are once seen, are never forgotten.,M A R Q U I S. It is true that such figures are apt. to haunt one.,MAD. DE LA POMMEUAYE. Marquis, take care of yourself; you are preparing a source of vexations, which I prefer, to keep you from in-,curring
curring, rather than-to co nole you when they have happened. Beware of confounding those with the persons you have been accustomed to know. They are totally unlike. They are nottd be tempted; they are not to be ,seduced;; they are not to be approached. They refuse to listen to your addresses; you can never obtain the objeat of your de, sires.,After this conversation, the Mar- quis suddenly recolleted a pressing engagement; he rose abruptly, and left the house in a pensive mood.,For a considerable period, the Mar- quis did not allow even a single day to pass without seeing Madame de la Pom- meraye; but when he came, he sat down, he was silent; Madame de laPommneraye,Ks-3 had
had all the conversation herself. The Marquis, after staying a quarter of an hour, rose and went away.,He then dropped his visits for near a month, after which he again made his appearance, but pale, melancholy, and dejeaed. The Marchioness, when she saw him, said,- How ill you look! Where have you been ? Have you spent all this time in Bedlam ?,M A R Q U I S. Upon my faith, very near it. Des- pair has plunged me into the most un- bounded libertinism.,MAD. DE LA POMMIERAE. How ! despair ?,MC AR Q U I S. Yes, despair...,Without
Without saying more, he began walking backwards and forwards, not speaking a single word ; he went to the window, looked at the sky, stopped short before Madame de la Pommeraye; he went to the door, called his servants to whom he, had nothing to say, sent them away again; he returned to Ma- dame.de la Pommeraye, who continued her work without taking notice of him. He wished to speak, but was afraid to venture. At last Madame de la Pom- meraye took pity upon him, and said, What is the matter with you? You leave us a month without seeing you; you return with a countenance like a ghost, and are as restless as a soul in torment.,M A R Q U I S. I can forbear no longer ; I must tell you all. I was deeply touched with the,K 4 daugh-
daughter of your friend; she occupied my whole riind, but I did every thing to forget her, and the more I did, the more she was present to my recollec- tion. This angelic creature haunts me incessantly. Do me an important ser- vice.,MAD. DE LA POMMERAYE. What may that be ?,M A R Q U I S. I must absolutely see her again, and I must be indebted to you for the obligation. I have placed my spies all around. They go no where but from their house to the church, and from the church home again. Twenty times I threw myself in their way, and abso- lutely they took no notice of me; I planted myself at their door to no pur-,pose.
pose.They rendered me first as profligate as a monkey; then turnied me pious as an angel. I did not fail going to mass every day for a fortnight. Ah, my friehd ! what a figure how lovely she is . .,Madame de la Pommeraye knew the whole story. You mean, replied she to the Marquis, that, after having employ- ed every expedient to effect a cure, you omitted no means to drive yourself mad, and that, ia the latter part only, you have succeeded ?,M A R Q U I S. And succeeded, I cannot express how far. Will you not take pity upon me ? And am I not to be indebted to you for the happiness of seeing her again ?,MAD.
MAD. DE LA POMMERAYE. The matter is difficult, and I will consider of it, but upon one condition, which is, that you will leave these un- fortunate people in peace, and cease to torment them. I will not conceal that they have written to me of your persecu- tion with bitterness; and there is the letter...,The letter, which was given to the Marquis to read, had been concerted between them. It was'from Mademoi- selle d'Aisnon, who appeared to have written it by order of her mother, and it was executed with elegance and wit, with a mixture of every thing that was handsome, insinuating, touching: with all that, could turn the head of the Marquis. Accordingly, he accompa-,nied
nied every word with an exclamation; not a phrase which he did not read again and again: he wept with joy; he said to Madame de la Pommeraye, Acknow- ledge that nothing can be better writ- ten than this.-I grant it.-And,. that at every line, we feel ourselves pene- trated with admiration and respeA for women of this character.-So we should.-I shall keep my word with you; but take care, I beseech you, that you do not break yours.,MAD. DE LA POMMERAYE. In truth, Marquis, I am as' mad as you. You must have preserved an ex- traordinary influence over me it terri- fies me.,M A R U IS. When am I to see her again ?,MAD.
MAD. DE LA POMMERAYE. I do not know that. We must, in the first place, consider of the means. f: arranging the business, and avoid- ing all suspicion. They cannot be ig- norant of your views. Do but think of the colour which my complaisance would wear in their eyes did they ima gine that I aced in concert with you ! ... But, Marquis, between ourselves, why should -I involve myself in such a dilemma ? What is it to me, whether you are in love or not ? and, that you ire out of your wits ? Fight your way yourself. The part that you assign to me is a little too extraordinary.,M A R Q U I S. My love, if you abandon me, I am undone ! I will speak no more to you,2 of
of myself, for that might offend you T but I will conjure you by those inte- resting and deserving creatures who are so dear to you; you know me, spare them all the extravagancies of which t am capable. I will go to their house yes, I warn you, I will go; I will force their door, I will enter in spite of their resistance; I will sit down ; I know not what I will say, what I will do; for what have you not to fear from the vio- lence with which I am agitated ?.,,You will remark, gentlemen, sail the hostess, that from the commence- ment of this adventure to this moment, every word the Marquis des Arcis had uttered, was a deadly stroke aimed at the heart of Madame de la Pommexaye- She was choaked with rage and indig- nation; accordingly she answered the,Mar-
Marquis in a tremulous and faultering voice.,But you are right. Ah ! had I been so loved; perhaps... .Let us drop that subjet... It is not for your sake that I will a&, but I flatter myself at least, Marquis, that you will allow me time.,M A R Q U I S. As little, as little as I can.,J A M E S. Ah, hostess! what a fiend of a wo- man ! hell itself is not worse. She makes me tremble, and I must drink a glass to hearten me. . What, you won't join me ?,HOSTESS.
H O.S T E S S. For my part, I am under no appre- hension ... Madame de la Pommeraye would say; I suffer, but I do not suffer alone. Cruel man; I know not what is to be the duration of my torment; but I will render yours eternal .. She kept the Marquis near a month in ex- pedation of the interview she had pro- mised; that is to say, she left him all this time to pine, to become thoroughly intoxicated, and, under pretence of sweetening the irksomeness of delay, she allowed him to entertain her with his passion.,M A S T R. And to fortify by talking of it.,J A M E S. What a woman ! what a devil of a woman:! Hostess, my terror redoubles ?,HOSTESS.
HOSTESS , II o S TB s s, The Marquis came every day to chat with Madame de la Pommeraye, who succeeded in completely enflaming his imagination, confirming his passion, and accomplishing his total undoing by the most artful conversation. He ob- tained information of the country, the birth, the education, the fortune, and the disaster of these women; he dwelt incessantly upon the subject, and he never thought that he had got sufficjent information nor felt sufficient sympathy. The Marchioness pointed out the pro- gress of his sentiments, and rendered the term to which it would lead fa- miliar to him, under pretence of repre- senting it as a subject to inspire him with alarm. Marquis, she would say, have a care; this will carry you a great,way.
way. Some day it may happen that my friendship, whichyou so strangelyabuse, will not. excuse' me either in my own eyes or in yours.' Greater extravagances indeed are committed every day. Mar- quis;,I very much fear that you will not obtain- this girl but upon conditions, which hitherto have not been much to your taste. ;,When Madame de la Pommeraye believed the Marquis well prepared for the success of her design, she .arranged with the two women, that they should come to dine with her and: with the. Marquis, that in order to impose upon them he should surprise them in a country dress; which was accordingly executed.,VOL. II. L They
They were at the second course when tle Marquis was announced. The Mar- quis, Madame de la Pommeraye and the two d'Aisnonsplayed off their asset- ed embarrassment in a very superior manner. Madam, said he to Madame (e la Pommera-e, I am just come from ily estate, it is too late to go home vw'here I am not expeted till night, and I flattered myself that you would not refuse me a dinner.-And saying this le had, at the same time, taken a chair and placed himself at table. The cover had been disposed in such a manner, that he found himself by the side of the mother and opposite to the daughter. Bv a glance. he thanked Madame de la Pomnmrave for this delicate attention. As:er thle confusion of the first moment, our two devotees recovered their spirit, they ralkcci, :ey were even gay. The,Marquis
Marquis discovered the highest atten- tion to the mother, and the most reserved politeness to the daughter. The scrupulous care which the Mar- quis observed to say nothing, and to avoid every thing which could offend them was to these three women a sectet and most entertaining amusement. They were so inhuman as to make him talk religion for three hours together, and Mladame de la Pommeraye would say to him, Your discourse forms a won- drous panegyric upon your parents. The lessons we receive in infancy are never obliterated. You understand all the subtleties of divine love, as if you had received your whole education at St. Francis de Sales. Were you not a little of a Quietist ?-I no longer recol- let ... .It is needless to say that our devotees displayed in the conversation,L '2 all
.all the grace, the wit, the insinuation, and the cunning which they possessed. As they went along they touched upon the chapter of the passions, and Made- moiselle Duquenoi (for that was their family name) maintained that every one of them was dangerous. The Marquis expressed himself of her opinion. Be- tween six and seven, the two women re- tired, notwithstanding every effort made to detain them, Madame de la Pomme- raye affirming that it was necessary to attend to duty in preference to every thing, without which there was almost no day, the pleasure of which was not tinged with remorse. Conceive them now gone to the great regret of the Marquis, and the Marquis _tte-a--lie .with Madame de la Pommeraye.,MAD.
w -,-MAD. DE . LA POMMERAYLE.' In truth, Marquis, am not I very good natured ? Find me another woman in Paris who could do as much.,M A RQUIS " '. .S (throwing bimself at her feet). I acknowledge it, there is not one who resembles you. Your goodness con- founds me, you are the only real friend in the world.,MAD. DE LA POMMERAYE. Are you very sure that you will always feel, in the same manner, the value of my conduct ?,M A R Q U I S. I should be a monster of ingratitude, if I held its value too cheap.,L S MAD.
To hange the tat. What is the t~e Qs youf heart?,. A 9 -u rv .- If I must confess it to you frankly, I must obtain this gir of perish.,MAD. DE LA POMMEBAyE,. You wig obtai ler, &ut , but,M A R Q U I S. W will se.,MAD. DO 4 PQO.ME.bY, Marquis, Marquis, I kaw you, I know them, evey thiig.is before me.,The
The Marquis was- about twb m:onths without shewing himself it MIdanae de la Pbmmeraye's, and in the:interval he -was thus employed; he made acqiaint- ance with the confessor of the mother and daughter. He was a friend. to the little Abbe whom I have mentioned. This priest, after having put in practice all the hypocritical difficulties wvhich can. be opposed to a dishonourable in- trigie, and sold as high as possible, the santity of his office, le't his, aid to every thing which the MIaquis- wished to accomplish.,The first, villainy of this man of God was to-check the kindness of the reaEor, and to persuade him that these two women who, were proteaed:by:Madame de la Pommeraye obtained from the pa- ish, that charity of which they' deprived,L 4 other
other indigent persons, more fit objets of pity than they. His purpose was by misery to render them subservient to his views.,Next, in the discharge of his office of confessor, he laboured to excite di- vision between the mother and the daughter. When he heard the mother complain of the daughter, he aggravated the faults of the latter and irritated the resentment of the former-if it was the daughter who complained of her mo- ther, he insinuated to her that the power of fathers and mothers over their chil- dren was limited, and that if the perse- cution of her mother was pushed to a certain point, it might not perhaps be impossible to withdraw her from a ty- rannical authority. Then he enjoined her as a penance to return to confession.,Another
Another time he would speak to her of her charms, but cunningly. It was one of the most dangerous gifts which God could confer upon a woman, from the impression which had been expe- rienced from them by a worthy gentle- man of his acquaintance, whom he did not name, but whom it was not difficult to guess. He proceeded from this sub- je& to the infinite mercy of heaven and the indulgence of God to faults which certain circumstances rendered neces- sary-to the weakness of nature for which every one finds the excuse in himself-to the violence and generality of certain inclinations, from which the most holy men were not exempted. He then asked her if she had no desires, if her constitution did not speak to her in dreams, if she was not troubled by the presence of men ?,Next
-:-; N he agitated the question whe- her a woman ought to yield to a man t.ho etertained for her a violent pas- _ioa, and allow him to die for whom the blood of Jesus Christ had been shed, and he durst not decide. Then he breathed profound sighs-he raised his eyes to heaven--he prayed for the tran- qullity ofsouls in torment. The young lady allwed him to proceed: the mo- ther and Madame de la Pommeraye, to whom she faithfully reported the dis* course of the director, suggested to her to disclose circumstances which all tend. ed to. eourage him.,JAMES. Your Madame de la Pommeraye is a malic!ous woman.,MASTER.
M.-A $ -TE.' James, it is easy to say that; but from what does her malice proceed ? From the Marquis des Arcis-restore him to what he swore, and to what he .ought to be, and point out to me any :defe in Madame de la Pommeraye ? When we are upon our journey you will ac- cuse her, and I undertake the charge of her defence; for this vile pimpingpriest I abandon him.,JA EM E '' This has been such a wicked felslo, that I believe I shall never more go to confess. What think you, hostess ?,H OS TES S. As- for myself sha.ll continue my visits to my old curate, who is nat. very,curious,
curious, and who does not hear what one says to him.,JAMBS. Suppose we drink to your curate's health ?,HOSTESS. For this I give you credit, for he is a good man; he allows the boys and girls to dance on Sundays and festival days, and he permits men and women to come to my house, provided they don't get drunk. Here is to my cu- rate !,JAMEB S. To your curate!,HOSTESS. Our ladies had no doubt that the,man
man of God would ventureimmediately to deliver a letter to his penitent, which was done, but with what management! He did not know from .whom it came, he presumed that it might be from some kind and charitable soul, who had discovered their misery, and who was proposing to them means of relief; he had frequently delivered-letters of a similar nature. You are wise, madam, your mother is prudent, and I require that you open it in her presence. Ma- demoiselle Duquenoi took the letter, and delivered it to her mother, who passed it immediately to Madame de la Pomrneraye. Fortified by this paper, she made the priest wait upon 'her,, loaded him with the reproaches which he mrerited, and threatened to lay his conduct before his superiors, if ever she heard any thing concerning him.,Ia
In this- etter the Marquis launched out into an eulogium upon his own per- bbi, and that of Mademoiselle Diiqe- noi, painted the violence of the passion which he had conceived for her, and iade some bold propositions, amount- ing to no less than to carry her off bi force.,After having read this leture to thb priest, Madame de la Pommeraye sent sot the Marquis to her house, repre- ented to him how unworthy his con- du&t was of a gentleman, and liow nucli she had been exposed-shewed him his letteryprotested thatin spite of the feiider friendship in which they were uinited, she would consider it an indispensable duty to produce it in a court of justice, or to deliver it back to Madame Du- queai if any incident besel her daugh-,ter, .
'tet. Ah !-Marquis, said sheto him, love corrupts your heart; you must have been' born under some inauspicious stsr, since what is the source of greataiof~s; i others inspires youi : nly :witliswetimeta which degrade you.-' Asid what -hai these poor women done, t-hat'ignotami: should -be added to their- misetr ? ,- the girl's beauty and her love of virtue make you become her persecutor ? Does it become you to make her curse oanof the fairest boons- of..heaven ? O whlw didi t merit being made youir :awvni pliee,?:: Cme, IMa4rquis, throw: yaourel at my feet, ask *vy pardoi, and -swemr td me- that your will suffer -my ill faued frenhds-to lie in peace .. The. Maqi' promtsed to he, that; he iWot~,att-Talp nothing without consuriing -.hetr3 b protested that he- iust hiie-,th gitFl:-S any price.,3 ~The
The Marquis was by no means faith- fiul to his promise. The mother was informed of the business; he did not hesitate to address her upon the subjet. He avowed his criminal intentions, he ofered a considerable sum, besides as- surances of future provision, and along with his letter he sent a casket of rich jewels.,The three ladies held a council, the mother and the daughter were disposed to accept the offer, but this did not cor- espond with the views of Madame de la Pommeraye. She reminded them of the promise which they had given her, threatened to discover every thing, and to the great-mortification of our devo- tees, the younger of whom took away the ear-rings which became her so well,,the
the casket and the letter were returned with a haughty and indignant answer.,Madame de la Pommeraye complain- ed to the Marquis of the little regard that he had paid to his promises. The Marquis excused himself upon the in- decency of employing her on such a commission. Marquis! Marquis ! said Madame de la Pommeraye to him, I have already informed you, and I again repeat it, you are on the wrong scent; but there is no time for preaching- words will be of no avail, there is no other alternative... The Marquis con- fessed that he entertained the same sen- timents with her, and asked her per- mission to make one more trial; it was to settle a considerable annuity upon both their lives:to share his fortune with the two ladies, and to give them a life-,VOL. II. AI rent
rent of one of his town and country houses. You may-make the trial, said the Marchioness, I prohibit only the use of violent measures; but, believe me, my friend, honour and virtue, when they are sincere, are inestimable in the eyes of those who are fortunate enough to pos- sess them. Your new offers will be at- tended with no better success than the former; I know the ladies, and I could pledge myself for the purity of their condut.,The new propositions were made. Another council was held by the three ladies. The mother and the daughter waited in silence the decision of Ma- dame de la Pommeraye. She took a short turn without speaking. No, no, said she, this will not satisfy my wound- ed heart.. And no sooner had she pronounced her negative than the two,ladies
ladies burst into a flood of tears, threw themselves at her feet, and represented to her how mortifying it was for them to reje& an immense fortune, which it was in their power to accept without any disagreeable consequence. Madame de la Pommeraye drily replied to them: Do youthinkthatwhat I have done has been onyour account? whatdo I owe you? Is it not in my power to send you both back to your late situation ? If what he offers be too much for you,it is too little for me. Write, Madam, the answer which I shall di&ate to you, and let it be dispatched in my sight. . . The ladies returned still more frightened than dis- tressed.,JAMES. The woman is possessed by the devil, what would she be at ?-What! is not a decline of affection sufficieritlypunish-,M '2 ed
ed by the sacrifice of one half of a large fortune ?,M A S T E R. James, you have never been a wo- man, still less a virtuous woman; and, from your own character, you form a false estimate of that of Madame de la Pommeraye ? If I must confess what I think, I am afraid that the marriage of the Marquis des Arcis with a woman of pleasure is decreed on high.,J A M E S. Oh, if it be decreed on high, it will certainly take place.,HOS T E S S. The Marquis was not long in repair- ing to the house of Madame de la Pom- meraye. Well, says she to him, what of your new offers?,T MARUIS.
M A R Q U I S. They have been made and re- jected.-I now quite despair of success. I wish I could tear this unfortunate passion from my heart, that I could tear my heart out, but I cannot. Marchio- ness, look at me, cannot you see some traits of resemblance between this girl and me?,MAD. DE LA POMMERAYE. I never mentioned it, but I have per- ceived a likeness. However this is not the point; what do you resolve to do?,M A R Q U I S. I can come to no resolution; I some- times am seized with a desire to step into a post-chaise and to drive to the ex- tremities of the earth, a moment after my heart sinkswithin me; I am, as it were,,M 3 annihilated,
annihilated, my head swims, I become stupid, I know not what to make of myself.,MAD. DE LA POMMERAYE. I do not advise you to travel; it is not worth while to go to Jerusalem, to have the pleasure of returning ...,Next morning, the Marquis wrote to the Marchioness that he was setting off for the country, that he would stay there as long as he could, and begged her to -do him a service, with his female friends, if an opportunity occurred. The ab- sence was short, he returned with the re- solution of marrying her.,J AM E S. This poor Marquis! I quite pity him.,MASTER.
M.A S T E R. So do not I.,HOSTESS. He alighted at Madame de la Pom- meraye's door. She was abroad. On her return she found te' Marquis lol- ling in an easy chair, his eyes shut, and absorbed in deep meditation.-Ah! Marquis, are you here ? The country has not had very lasting charms for you. -No, replied he,I am happy no where, and I come determined upon the most consummate a& of folly, which a man of my estate, my age, and of my cha- racter can commit. But it is better to marry than to endure this torture. I'll marry.,M 4 MAD.
MAD. DE LA POMWERAYE. Marquis, it is a step of much im- portance, and requires consideration.,M A R Qi U I S. I know of only one, but it is a weighty one; I cannot be more unhappy than I am.,MAD. DE LA POMMIERAYE, You may be wrong.,J A M E 8. The traiteress!,M A R a U i s. Here then, at last, my friend, is a te- gociation in which I think you may em- bark with honour. See the mother and the daughter; interrogate the mo-,ther,
ther, sound the heart of the daugh- ter, and communicate to them my in- tenkion.,MAD. DE LA POMMiERA'E. Softly, Marquis. I thought I knew enough of them to transac any business which has hitherto passed between youi but now that the happiness of my friend is at stake, he will permit me to take a nearer inspection of their chaiac- ters. I will inform myself of their country, and I promise you I will trace every step of their -progress during their abode in Paris.,IA A R Q U I S. These precautions appear to me su- perfluous. Women in misery, who could resist the baits which I laid for these must be most extraordinary,creatures,
creatures. With the offers I made them, I could obtain the favours of a duchess. Besides, have you not said yourself...,MAD. DE LA POMMERAYE. I have said every thing you please; but, notwithstanding this, permit me to satisfy myself.,A MES. The -- !-the jade! the fiend! and how could he attach himself to such a woman?,MASTER. And why seduce her, and then aban- don her?,HOSTESS. Whycease tolove her, without rhime orreason?,JAMES.
JAME S, (Pointing to heaven with is finger). Ah ! my Master!,M A R Q U I S. Well, Marchioness, will not you marry also ?,MAD. DE LA POMMERAYE. Whom, if you please ?,M A R Q U I S. The little Count; he is a man of wit, birth and fortune.,MAD. DE LA POMMERAYE. And who is to answer for his fide- lity? You, perhaps!,M AR-
M A R Q U I S. No; but it is easy to forget a hus- band's infidelity.,MAD., DE LA POMMERAYE. Granted; but, perhaps I may be sin- gular enough to take offence at it, and I am vindicive.,M A R Q U I S. Well; you vill take your vengeance; that is understood. We shall have a common lodging, and form a most agreeable society of four.,MAD. DE LA POIMMERAYE. All this is very fine; but I am. not married yet. The only man that per- haps I would have tempted to marry..,MAR-
M A RQ U I S. Was me. -,MAD. DE LA POMMERAYE, My confessing it now is of no con- sequence.,M A R Q U I-S. And why not have told me ?,MAD. -DE LA POlIAfIERAYB, The event justifies'my silence. She whom you are going to see is in every respeEt better suited to you,,HOSTESS. Madame de la Ponmeraye made out her information as minutely and as speedily as she pleased. She produced to the Marquis the most flattering at- testations. She got them in Paris, and,she
she got them in the country. She askeid of the Marquis still another fortnight, in order that she might enter into a fresh investigation. This fortnight seemed to him an eternity; at last the Marchioness was obliged to yield to his impatience and his entreaties. The first interview was at the house of her female friends; every thing there was settled; the banns were published, the contradt signed; the Marquis made a present of a superb diamond to Madame de la Pommeraye, and the marriage was consummated.,JAM S. What a plot, and what vengeance i,M A ST E R. It is inconceivable!,2 JAMES.
JAME S. Deliver me from the discovery of the nuptial night, and then no great harm is to be feared.,M A S T E R. Silence, fool!,H OSTESS. The wedding night passed very well.,JAME S. I should think...,H O S T E SS. Think on what your Master has just said to you ... Saying this, she smiled, passed her hand over James's face, and squeezed his nose ... But it was the morrow...,AMES.--
JA ME S. The morrow was not like the night ?,HOSTESS. Not altogether. Next morning Ma- dame de la Pommeraye wrote a note to the Marquis, requesting to see him at her house, on important business. The Marquis waited upon her of course.,She received him with a counte- nance, in which indignation was forci- bly depicted. Her address to him was not long; it was as follows:,Marquis, learn to know me. If 'other women valued themselves enough 'to feel a resentment like mine, such 'people as you would be less frequent. ' You obtained the affe&tion of a virtu-,3 ous
' ous woman, whom you -knew not how 'to preserve. -This ,woman -is myself. ' She. has. aengedl hegself uplo.n you, by :'making you marry-one who is worthy 'of you. Instantly quit my house, and go 'to the Hamburgh Hotel, in the rue Tra- ' versiere, where you will be informed of the foul profession which yoprwife and 'your mother-in-law have followed for 'ten.years, under the name of d'Aisnon.',-The surprise and.consternation of the poor Marquis cannot.be described. He did. not know. what to think; but his uncertainty only lasted the time of his going from, one end of the town to the other. He did not return home all that day; he wandered in the streets. His motler-in-law and his wife suspe5qed what had happened. At the first knock at the door, the mother-in-law retired,VOL. I N to
to her apartment and locked herself in; his wife waited his coming in alohe. At the approach of lir husband, she read in his countenan'ce the fury w:hich he felt. She threw herself at' his feetj her eyes fixed on the floor, without ut- tering a word.-Retire, said he toher, infamous wretch ! Get you gone! -.. She attempted to raise herself up, but she fell upon her face, with her arms stretched upon the ground, between the feet of the Marquis..-Sir, said sle to him, trample me under your feet:! crush me to pieces, for I have 'deserved it! do with me what you please: only spare my. mother ! ..-Retire, replied the Marquis, retire! . Is it not enough that I am covered with infamy ? Spare me the commission of a crime ... The poor creature continued in the posture in which she lay, and made no answer.,The
The Marquis ihad seated himfself in an' easy chair, his face covered with his hands, and his body half leaning upon the foot of his bed, exclaiming at. intervals, Retire ! ... The unfortu- nate creature, continuing silent and mo- tionless, excited'his surprise; he repeated in a still, louder tone, Retire ! don't you hear me? .. He then stooped, endea- vouring to push her away, but finding :she was .senseless and that life was almost gone, he gently raised her up, stretch- ed her on a couch, and fixed his eyes upon her for a moment, which .ex- pressed alternately commiseration and resentment. He raxg the bell; some of the servants came in; they called the female servants, arid he desired them -to carry their mistress, who. was taken ill, to her apartment, and to give her .proper assistance.. .In a few minutes,,N 2 he
he sent privately to know her situation. They said, that-she had recovered from her first swoon; but that the fainting fits- succeeded one another so rapidly, were so frequent and-so long, that they could not answer for the event. In an hour or two after, he again sent privately to know how she was. They said, she was almost breathless, and that she had been seized with convulsive fits which were so loud as to be heard in the court. In answer to his third message; which was in the morning, they re- ported that she had wept a great. deal, that the convulsions had ceased, and that she appeared to be drowsy. .,On the following day, the' Marquis ordered his horses to be put to his car- riage, and did-not make his appearance for a fortnight, during which time, they,did
did not know what was becomie of :him. Before his departure, lie had made every necessary provision for the: mo, ther and the daughter, zand left orders with the servants stri&ly to obey-their mistress in every thing she desired.,In this interval the two ladies re- mained. together, almost 'without ex- clianging words; the daughter sobbing at times crying aloud -tearing- her hair, wringing her hands.; and her: mother not venturing;to come near to comfort her. The one was the figure of des- pair, the other of obduracy. The daughter said twenty times to her mno- ther,.,Mamma, let us get out of-,this house; let us make our escape. -The mother as often resisted: the proposal, and replied - No, my girl, we :must: re- main:; ;we must see what this will ,cme,- 3 to;
to: surely he willnot kill us... -Oh, would to God, returned the daughter, that it were already done ! .. Her mo- ther would then say, You had better be silent than speak so foolishly.,On his return, the Marquis shut him. self up in his closet, and wrote two let- ters, one to his wife, another to his mo- ther-in-law. The latter repaired the same day to a convent of Carmelites, in the neighbouring.town, where she died a few days ago. Her daughter dressed herself, and repaired to her hus- band's apartment, where probably she had been desired to come. At the door she threw herself down upon her knees.-Rise, said the Marquis to her .. Instead of rising, she advanced to- wards him upon her knees; she trem- bled at everyjoint; her hair was dishas,veiled,
veiled, her body a little inclined, her arms lifted.up, her head: raised, her eyes watching Iis laoks, and her face streaming with tears. It seems to me, said she to him, (a sigh stopping her utterance at every word) as if'your heart, which had good cause to. be irrita- ted, had relented, and perhaps I may in time obtain compassion, Sir, I beg you vill not so soon hasten to forgive me. So many virtuous girls have become bad wives, that, perhaps, I shall be an instance of the contrary, I am not yet worthy to appear in your presence; pray let me only hope for pardon. Keep me at a distance from you.; in- spea my condut; judge of it as i deserves:: too happy, a thousand times too happy, if: you condegscend sometimes to send for me! Allot me some ob- ,scure.corner in your ,house, in which,N4 you
you will permit me to dwell, and there Ishall remain without a murmur. Ah ! could I divest myself of the- name and title, which they. have made me usurp, and afterwards die the moment that you are satisfied! I have been left to commit, under the influence of weak- ness, of sedu&tion, -of aiutiority, of threats, 'an atlion of infamous desert; but do not' think, sir, that I'am depra- red: I am not;' since I did not hesitate to appear before you, in obedience to your command, and to presume to raise my eyes, and to address you. - Ah! could you read the secret sentiments of my heart, and see how different they are to those of women of a similar charac- ter !' Vice has been incidental to -me; it has not iicorporated with miy nature. I knimow'ny owrilheart; and, it is a piece 'of justice which I owe to myself, to,say,
say, that from my dispdsitions, mny.sen- timents and my charadcer, -'Iwas born worthy of the honour.of ldeihg col- nested with you. Ah ! had I been at liberty. to see you, I should: only have needed to say one word, and I believe I should haie had the courage to speak it.. Sir, dispose of me as you think proper;.make. your 'servants come in; let them strip me, ;andathrow; me :,out into the street, under the darkness of night; I' subscribe to' wllteveryo, i or- dain;... Let the.fateito twhich :ypouoom -me, be whatever, itnmay, I s.ub mi to :it; letsqme" seqius.tre¢r cottage, -opr:. obscurity. of a cloister, con-ealnre-,for ever from your sight: speak the word, anfd hithier I 'will igo.. Your;i..l.appi- piness is..not: irretrieveablyi lost.;,: y9 can';forgetmdie.-- .;: : -, ". -'v,Rise,
Rise, said the Marquis to her in a-soft tone of voice, I have forgiven you. At the moment even when. I was smarting under a sense of injury, I respeked my wife.in you.: not a single word has escaped me tending to humble her-; or, at least, if there has, I repent of it, and protest that she shall never hear- another to that effe: -.if: she re- member that she never can- render her husband unhappy without being mise- rable herself. Be virtuous, be happy, and make me so. Rise,-I pray you,:my wife, rise, and embrace me ! Marchio- ness, rise-! you are not in your place: Madame d'Arcis, rise up!...,Whilst he thus spoke to her, she concealed her face with her hands, and rested her head upon -the knees; of the Marquis; but, at the word, My wife!,At
at the name of Madame d'Arcis ! she suddenly sprang up, and threw herself upon the Marquis; she held him in her embrace, half suffocated with grief and joy; she then tore herself from him; threw herself upon' the ground, and kissed his feet.-Ah ! said the Mar- quis to her, I have forgiven you';- I have told you of it, and I see that you will not believe it.-I never can be- lieve it, replied she.-The Marquis added, in truth, I believe I never shall have cause to repent it, and that this Pommeraye, instead of avenging her- self, has done1 me an essential service. My dear, go and dress yourself, while your servants are employed in packing up your trunks. We will set off for my estate, where we shall live till we can return here without any unpleasant consequence to you or to myself...,They
They were absent three years together from the capital.,J A M E S. And r11 wager, these three years seemed like a single day, and that the -Marquis made one - of the best of hus- bands, and had one of the best wives in the world.,MASTER. M A S T E R', I'll go halves with you, but, in truth, I am at a loss to know- for what reason; for I am not satisfied with the conduct of this girl, in the course of the plot which.was carried on by Madame de la Pommeraye, and her mother. -Without a moment's. fear, without the smallest share of. doubt, without.ene pang of re- morse,- I.have seen her willingly be- ,come a party in this long scene of enor-,mity.
mity. Whatever she was desired, she did not hesitate to perform, she wenit to confess, she communicated, she made game of religion and of its ministers. She appears to me to be as dreadful, as contemptible, as wicked as the other two . .Hostess, you are a good' historiant but you are not profoundly versed i:n the dramatic art. If you had wished 'that this young lady should excite an interest, you should have 'given her openness of charadcer,' and represented' her to us as the innocent and unwilling victim of her mother and de la Pommeraye; -she should have been introduced as con- strained by cruel treatment, in spite of her own inclination, to concur 'in a scene of iniquity which lasted'for a year; and we should have"'been Ithus prepared for this woman's reconciliation with her husband. When a person is,3 introduced
introduced into a scene, her character should be uniform; now I ask of you, my charming hostess, whether the cha- racter of the girl who conspires with these two profligates, quite corresponds with that of the woman whom we have beheld a prostrate supplicant at her hus- band's feet? You have transgressed the rules of Aristotle, of Horace, of Vida, and of Bossu.,HOSTESS. I know not what is crooked * from what is'straight. I have told you the circumstances as they happened, without either omitting or adding any thing. And who knows what passed in the heart of this young girl, and whether, at the moments when she seemed,* Bossu signifies crooked, and the observation of the Hostess is a quibble upon the word, which is lIst in the translation.,to
to a& with the least weight upon her spirits, she was not perhaps corroded by secret remorse. · -,V . -| . A iAM E S . . Hostess, for this time I mutt agree in opinion with my Master, who will par- don me;,-as it hapens so. seldom. I know nothin-ofiJhis.Bossu, and: ofthe other gentlemen. whom -he mentioned, I am as ignorant; .but if Maddmoisele -Du- quenoi, formerly d'Aisnon, had been a good girl, she: wouald have sheivn it. :,:) .·:?: 1^H ts i·-ts S. *: Good girl or bad, sucli an exceilent wife does she make, that her husband is as happy with her as a kig., and would no'texchange 'her-for any other.,M AST T E R. I wish him joy of it; he has been more fortunate than wise.,3 HOSTE S.
HOSTESS. And for myself I wish you good night; I must -- last out of bed at night and first up in the morning. What a cursed profession! Good night, gentlemen, good night. I promised you, -I know not what introduced it, the history of a singular marriage, and I thiak:I have kept my word with you. Mr. James, I think you'll have lit- tle difficulty in falling asleep, for your eyes are more than half shut. Good night, Mr. James.,M A S T E R. Well, hostess, is there no way of get- ting acquainted with your own adven- tures ?,HOSTESS. No.,..AMES.
J AMI S. You have a most insatiable thrstfior stories! . ..,M A S T E R. True, I have; they both instru& and amuse me . A good story-teller is rarely to be found.,JA MES. James, this is the very reason why I don't like stories, unless I make them myself,MASTE B. You would rather speak nonsense than be silent.,J.A M--E S. I would. VOL. II. 0 MASTER.
MA S T E R. :And-I -would rather hear nonsense, than hear nothing at all.,- JAMES. -That disposition sets both of us very much at our ease.-,I.know not how the Hostess, James, and his Master had disposed'of their uniderstandings, that they could not discover one of the arguments' which might have been adduced in favour of Mademoiselle Duquenoi. Might not this lady have been acquainted with the artifices of Madame de la Pommeraye before the catastrophe of the plot? Might she not have preferred accepting the offers rather than the hand of the,Mar-
Marquis,;and- tq possess him as, a lover rather than -a;,husband-? 'Was she-not continually under the menaces and the despotism of the Marchioness ?-. Can she be blamed for the- horrible aversion she - entertained for a'state.,6f-iifamy? Anid if you chuse the' alternative of esteerhing': her more on this account,- in extricating herself from it, can you require imuch delicacy, much scruple in the choice of the means? , - ,,And you believe, -reader,; that it is more difficult to. make the' apology of' Madame de la Pommeraye ? You per- haps would have liked better to. have heard on this subje&t James and his Master; but they had to speak of so many things more interesting, that-this in all probability, would have been,.q 2, . : neglected.
negl&ted. Permit me then, for a mo- ment, to consider the pOints.,You fly into a rage at the name of Madame de la Pommeraye, and you ex- claimi, Ah the horrible woman-! Ah! the hypocrite! Ah ! the abandoned wretch!-No exclamation, no anger, no partiality; let us reason. Every day ac- tions more foul are perpetrated without genius. You may hate, you can dread: Madame de la Pommeraye, but you will not despise her. Her vengeance'is atro- cious, but it is not sullied by any-motive of interest. You have not been inform-- ed that she had thrown in- the face; off the- Marquis the -beautiful diamonid which he had presented her, but she did so; I know it from the -surest infor- mation. Her objet was neither to in- crease her fortune no' to acquire titles,of
of ho/nour. Suppose. this .woman*:had done as :much to ;obtain for. a hkusband -the reward of:his services;; had she:pros- fituted herself to a minister or to a.prin- cipal secretary.for a .-ribband ot a regi- -nent ; to the keeper of the register iof benefices: for: a rich abbey:; al-. this - woukd appear quiite common;: thie prat- tice would ..be. for your interest;; and when she avenges hetself. of.perfidy, ydu revolt at her .conduct, instead of.per- ceiving that her-esentment::offediydu ·only because: you are capable of expei- endng one equally profound, or.because you lightly esteem the virtue ;of women. Have you at all refleted upon .the sa- crifices which Madame de .la- .Pomme- raye made to the Marquis ?: I[will :ot say that her purse had been opened .to him upon every occasion, and that, for several years, lhe had kept no other',o 3 house,
house, no other table but hers;. at this you would shake your head; but she had accommodated herself to. all his ca- -prices, to all his desires; to please him she had reversed the whole plan of her life. She enjoyed the highest conside- ration in the world from the purity of her morals, and she had degraded her- self to the common level. When she had accepted the.hommage of the Mar- quis des Arcis, people said of her: At lastthiswonderful Madame de la Pomme- -raye has become one of us ... Shehad remarked around her the ironical smile, .she had heard the sarcastic joke, and -ofen they obliged her to blush and look downwards. She had swallowed all-the cup of bitterness prepared for those women whose corree conduct has too long been a satire upon the loose morals of those by whom they are surrounded.,She
She -had supported alL.th.e scWdalQu . notorietybby. which they ayenge, em-t selyes. of othose -impudent rprudes,; .who set up for virtue. .-She .was proud, and she would rather have, died; in,torlres« than have launched into,the world with the contempt of a deserted mistressant the shame of abandoned virtue.-, She was approaching that period when the loss of a lover is no longer to be ,repaiL- ed. Such was her character, when this event condemned her 'to regret and t. solitude. A; man strikes another.,for a blow for giving him the lie, and shall a virtuous woman, ruined, dishonoured, betrayed, npt. be permnitted to cpnsign the tra.itor to' the arms .of a' courtesan, Ah,, reader, you are;,1very co.q-igiy9uF p.raise, and yery severe 'nr.your censPcr. But. you w.ill tell me iti*s;qre toiqrnePs ner than the action for which I blame,o4 the,. ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~~~~~~~~~~- . -' .
the Marchioness. I cannot excse a resentment which is nourished so long, a tissue of deceit and falsehood which lasts near a year. :No -more do I, nor James, nor his Maser, nor the hostess. But you pardon every thing which pro. ceeds from a first emotion,, and I will tell you that if the first emotion of others, in short that of Madame de la Pommeraye, and women of her charac- ter, is long, their soul remains some- times all their life the same, as at the first moment of the injury;-and what in- convenience, what injustice is there in this ? I see nothing which it can pro- duce but treachery of a less common nature, and I should highly approve a lw condemning to the arms of courte- ians, him whe has seduced and aban- dond a virtuous woman, consigning -.o-.- -.--- . - : - .-: - .th e
the common men .to- the cornmob women.' . ..,While I thus indtige in thlis disiusg sion, James's Master snores, as if he had been my hearer; and James, the muscles of whose legs refused to perform their service, staggered about the room :in his shirt and bare-footed, overthrows every thinghe encounters and awakes his Mas- ter, who says to him (peeping betweeh the curtains) James, you are drunk.--Or very near it.-At what hour d&you pro- pose going to bed ?-Immediately, sir; it is because there is... because there is ...-What is ?-In this bottle some' of the wine left which might evaporate, I entertain a horror for bottleS kept after the Corks are drawn;. it would recur to me after, I had lain down in bed, ,nd prevent me from closing an eye,,Our
Our hostess, uon my faith, is an excel- lent woman, and her Champagne excel- lent wine, it were a pity to let it evapo- rate... Now I have got it undercoyer, and it shall no longer evaporate... Stuttering in this manner barefooted and in his shirt, he had swallowed two or three bumpers, without puntuation, as he expressed it, that is to say, from the bottle to the glass, and from the glass to the mouth .... There are two versions upon the subje& of what fol- lowedafter he had extinguished the lights. Some maintain that he fell a groping along the walls without being able to regain his bed, and that he-said, Upon my faith it is here no longer, or if it is it, is decreed on high- that I am not to find it again; in either case I must do without it; and that he then adopted the expedient of stretching,himself
himself upon chairs. Others. say that it had been decreed on high that he should entangle his feet in the chairs, that he should fall hiswhole length.upon the floor and :their remain. Of these two reasons, to-morrow* or the day; after to-morrow; when: your head is.isettled, you may chuse which you please.. ;i ..,Our two travellers,: who had gone late to bed and their heads a little heated with wine, -sslept fill far in the day; James upon the floor, or upon chairs according. to the version, which :you prefer; his Master more at ease in his bed. The hostess came up stairs and told them that the day would not -be good, but. that, even though the weather permitted them to continue their journey, they would risk their lives, or would be stopped by the swell,.s
-of the waters of the stream they had to cross, and that several men on horse- back, who would not believe her, had been compelled to turn back. The Master said to James: James, what shall we do ? James answered, in the .first place we will breakfast with our hostess who will give us her advice. The hostess protested that it was wisely -thought. Breakfast was served up. The hostess asked nothing better than -to be merry. James's Master would not have been been backward, but -James now began to be restless, he eat with a very bad grace, he drank little, he was silent. The last symptom was, the most unpleasant of all; this was the consequence of the bad night he had passed, and the bad bed he had occupied. He complained of pains in his limbs; his hoarse voice in-,dicated
dicated a sore throat. His .Master ad- vised him to go to bed, but he refused* The hostess proposed some soup with. onions. He desired a.fire to be lighted. in the room for he felt a shivering; he. told them to prepare him some water- gniel, and to bring him a bottle of white wine; all which was instantly ex- ecuted. The hostess was now gone and James left tgte-a-tele -with his Master. The latter going often to the window, would say, what devilish bad weather! looked at his watch (for it was the only one in which he placed confidence) to see what o'clock it was, took his pinch of snuff and repeated the. same thing every hour, exclaiming each time; what devilish weather! /turning to James, and adding, what a fine opportu- nity to resume and compleat the history of your amours! But we speak indiffe-,rently
rently of love or of.any thing else when we are ill. -Look, examine yourself. If you are able to continue, then con- tinue; if not, drink your water-gruel and sleep.:-,James maintained, that silence by no means agreed with him; that he was a talkative animal; that the principal advantage of his situation, that which touched him the most, was the liberty of making amends for the dozen years which he had passed with the gag in the house of his grandfather, rest his soul!,MA S T R. Speak then, since it is agreeable to both of us. You had got the length of some dishonourable proposition or other of the surgeon's wife: the. obje6t of it,was, . \~~~~~~*
was, I believe, to turn out the sur- geon who attended the castle, and to in- stall the husband in her place. - -,J.A M ES.. . I have it; but a single moment, if you please. Let us humectate !,James filled a large bason with water- gruel, into whichhepoured a little white wine, and swalloweid the dose. It was a receipt which he had got from;his captain, and which Mr. Tissot, who had it from James, recommends in his Treatise of Popular Disorders. The white wine, said James and Mr. Tissot, makes you p-s, is diuretic, corrects the insipidity.of the water-gruel, and main- tains the tone of the stomach and intes- tines. James, having drank his water- gruel, continued . .,JAMES.
J AME S. Conctive me now sallied out of the surgeon's house, placed in the carriage, arrivedat the castle, and surrounded by all its inhabitants.,M A ST S R. Were you known there ?,A ME S. Assuredly! Don't you recolle& a certain woman with a cruise of oil ?,M A ST R. Very well.,3 AM E St This woman was accustomed to do little jobs fir the intendant and his do- mestics. Jane had cried up, at the,castle,
Castle, the ac of compassion which I had performed: my good work had reached the ears of the master. They had taken care to inform him too of the kicks and cuffs with which I had been rewarded at night upon the high way. He had given orders to find me out, and convey me to his house. I was now there. I was gazed at, examined and admired. Jane embraced and thanked me.-Let him be commodi- ously lodged, said the master to his servants, and let him want for nothing. To the family surgeon; You will at- tend him assiduously ... Every thing was punctually executed. Well now, my Master, who knows what is decreed on high ? Let any body now say, that it is well, or that it it is ill done, to give away our money; that it is a mis- fortune to be knocked down... With-,VOL. II. . P out
out these two events, M. Desglands had never heard of James.,M A S T E R. M. Desglands, lord of Miremont! whatwereyou in the castle ofMiremont? at the house of my old friend, the fa- ther of M. Desforges, intendant of the province ?,JAMES. The very same. And the tall, hand- some brown girl with black eyes ...,M A ST E R. Is Denise, Jane's daughter,J AM ES. She herself.,M A S T E R. You are right. She is one of the loveliest and most virtuous creatures,within
Within twenty leagues round. Myself and the greater part of those who fre- quented the castle of Desglands, had in vain employed every means to seduce her; and not one of us but would have committed great fooleries for her, on condition of her committing a trifling piece of folly in our favour.,James making no reply, his Mas- ter said to him, What are you thinking of ? What are you about ?,JAME S. I am saying my prayers.,MASTER. What! do you pray ?,JAMES. Sometimes.,'*? P 0 MASTE.4.
M ASTE R, And what do you say ?,JAME S. I say; 'Thou, whoever thou art, 'who formed the Grand Register, and 'whose finger traced every decree that ' is inscribed on high ! thou hast ever 'known what was best for me; let thy ' will be done. Amen.,M A 5 T B R. And might you not do just as well to hold your tongue ?,JA M E S. Perhaps yes; perhaps no. I pray at all adventures; and whatever en- sues, I would neither rejoice nor la- ment, if I could be calm; but I am,violent
violent and rash; I forget my princi- ples, or the lessons of my captain; I weep and laugh like a fool.,M ASTE R. What! did your captain never weep or laugh ?,J AM E S. Seldom. .Jane one morning brought me her daughter; and, addressing her- self first to me; Sir, says she, you are now in a splendid castle, where you will be a little better off than at the house of your surgeon. At the be- ginning especially: Oh! you will be wondrous well attended ! but, I know what domestics are; I have been a long while in that situation. By degrees, their ardent zeal will subside. Their masters will think no more of you and,p 3 of
ofyour illness, continues she. You will be forgotten, so perfe&tiy forgotten, that if you should take a fancy to die of hunger, you might succeed ... Then turning to her daughter; Attend, De- nise, said she, I wish you to visit this honest man four times a day; in :the morning, at dinner time, at five o'clock, and at supper time. YQU are to obey him as you would obey me. Remember, I have told you, and do not fail,,M AS T E R. Do you. know what happened to poor Pesglands ?,J A M ES. No, sir, but if the wishes I have sorn- ed for his prosperity have not been ful- filled, it is not because they were nQt sincere. It was he that presented me to the commander of the Boulaye, who,perished
perished in his passageto. Malta.; . The commander of the Boulaye, placed.ie in the service of his elder brother, the captain, who is now:.perhaps ,dead., of the fistula. .The captain transferred ime to his youngest brother, advocate-general of Toulouse, who went mad and was con- fined by his friends. M. Pascal, adv.ocate- general of Toulouse,, presented. me to the Count de Tourville, whlo.prefetrcd letting his beard grow under the habit of a Capuchin, to exposing his life. The Count de Tourville placed me in the service of the Marciioness du BellOv, who eloped to London with a foreigner. The Marchioness'du Belloy presented me to one of her cousiAs, who ruined himself with women, and went to tlse Indies, Thlis coutin .of,'her's recom- mended me to M. Heressant, :by;i po- session a usurer, who kept the money,P 4 of
ofM. de Rusai, dostor of the Sorbonne, who placed me in the service of Ma- demoiselle Isselin, whom you kept, and who placed me with you, to whom I am to be indebted for a provision in my old age; for you promised me so, if I remained with you, and there is no probability of our separation. James was made for you, and you were made for James.,MASTER. But, James, you had passed through a great number of families in a very $hort time.,JAM S. It is true; I was sometimes turned WF.h Why?,JAMES.
JAM E S. Because I was born a great talker, and the people I served were fond of silence. They were not like you, who would give me no thanks for holding my tongue. I had precisely the fault which suited your humour. But what is this that happened to M. Pesglands ? Tell me that, while I prepare a bason of water-gruel.,MASTER. You lived in his castle, and never heard of his plaister.,J A M S, No.,MASTER, That adventure will do when we are en the way; tje other is short. He,had
had made his fortune at play. HIe at- tached himself to a woman whom you may have seen at the castle, a woinan of spirit, but serious, silent, original and severe. - Oine day, this woman said to him, Either you love me better than play, and, in that case, give' me your word -of honour, that you will never play; or you love play more than me; and, if so, speak to me no more of your passion, and play as much as you please. . Desglands gave his word of hono'ur that he would never play more. -Neither high nor lowt?-Neither high nor low. They had lived toge- ther about ten years in the castle, which you know, when Desglands being called up to town upon an affair of conse- quence, had the misfortune to meet at the house of his notary, one of his old fellowgamesters, who took him to dine,at
at a gaming house, where, at a single sitting, he lost all he possessed.. His mistress was inflexible.: She wasrich; and, after settling upon Desglands a mo- derate annuity, she separated from him for ever,,JAMES. I am very sorry to hear it; he was a gentleman,,M A S TEB , Well now, James, you are fixed in the house of Desglands, beside Denise, and Denise ordered by her mother to pay you at least four visits a day. The baggage to prefer a James !,J A MI E S. A James !-.a James, sir, is a man like another,,3 IMASTER,
MASTE B R. James, you are mistaken; a James is not mn: like another.,JAMES. He sometimes is better than another.,MASTER. James, you forget yourself ! Resume the history of your amours; and remem- ber that you are, and ever will be, no more than a James.,If, in the cottage where we met the robbers, James had not been a little better than his Master ...,MASTER. James, you are impertinent; you,abuse
abuse my goodness. If I have been -guilty of the folly of taking you out of your place, I know very well how to send you back to it again. James, take your bottle and your bason, and go down stairs,JAMES. You are pleased to say so, sir; I feel myself very well here, and I will not go down stairs.,M A S t E A. I say, you shall go down stairs.,J A M E S. I am sure you don't say true. What1 sir, after having accustomed me for ten years to live on the footing of a com- panion...,MASTER.
MAST E R I think proper to put an end to this.,JAM E S. After having suffered all my imper- tinences !...,M A S T E R. I intend to suffer them no longer.,J AME S. After seating me at table byyour side, calling me your friend!. .,M MA S TE R. You do not know then what is fthe meaning of the word friend, when be- stowed by a superior upon his inferior:,JAMES.
J A M E ,S, When it is known that all your'or- ders are- not worth a pinch of snuff till ratified by James: after having cou- pled your name so close 'to mine, that tlhe one never goes without the other.; and all the world says, ' James. and his Master !' all at once you are pleased to separate them !; No, sir, that will not be. It is decreed on high, that as long' as James lives, as long as his Master lives, and even-after they are both dead, it will be' said James and his-Master !,M 'A S'T E R. And I say, James, that you shall go down stairs instantly, because I com- mand you.,....' JAMES..
J AM E S. Command me to do something else, sir, if you have a mind to be obeyed.,Here James's Master rose, seized him by the collar, and said gravely; Go down stairs.,James replied coolly, I won't go down stairs.,The Master, shaking him violently, said, Go down, rascal ! Obey me.,James again answered coolly; Ras- cal as much as you please, but the ras- cal will not go down stairs. Stop, sir, what I have got on my head I have not on my heel, as the saying is. You are heated to no purpose; James will,stay
stay where he is, and will not go down stairs.,And now James and his Master, who had hitherto contained themselves, both at once fly out, and set a crying, might and main, You shall go down stairs,- I will not go down stairs.-You shall go down stairs.-I will not go down stairs.,At this noise, the Hostess came up, and inquired what was the matter; but it was some time before she could ob- tain an answer. They continued cry- ing, You shall go down stairs.-I will not go down stairs. Then the Master, his heart ready to burst, walked about the room, exclaiming, Was ever the like of this seen ! The Hostess, asto- nished and motionless, says,Why,gentle -,VOL. . a men !
men! what is the matter ? James, with- out any signs of emotion, replies to the Hostess, It is my Master, whose head is turning: he is mad.-Master; is a brute, you would say.-James; Any thing you please.-The Master to the Hostess; Did you hear him ?-Hos- tess; He is wrong: but, peace, peace ! one or the other of you speak, and let me know what is the matter.-Master to James; Speak, rascal !-James to Master; Speak yourself.-Hostess to James; Mr. James, Speak; your Mas- ter commands you; and, after all, a master is a master..,James explained the case to the Hos- tess. The Hostess, after hearing it, says, Gentlemen, will you accept of me as arbiter? James and his Master both to- gether: Most willingly, most willingly.,l-1u8-
Hostess.-And you engage, upon your honour, to execute my sentence.-James and his Master; upon my honour, upon my honour. . .The Hostess then seating herself by the tableandassumingthe tone and the air of a grave magistrate, says:,"Having heard the declaration of Mr. James, and agreeable to the fats tending to prove that his Master is t good, a very good, too good a master: and that James is not a bad servant, though somewhat apt to con- found absolute and unalterable posses- sion with occasional gratuitous indul- gence: I annul the equality which has been established between them by prescription, and I instantly create it anew. James shall go down stairs, and when he has gone down he shall cn)re up again; he shall resume all the pre- rogatives which he has hitherto enjoy-,Q, ~ ed.
ed. His Master shall present his hand to him, and say, in a friendly manner: Good day, James, I am very glad to see you again ... James shall answer, And I, sir, am enchanted again to have found you... And I prohibit them from ever calling this point in question, or the prerogative of the master and servant from ever being agitated in future. We determine that the one shall com- mand and the other obey, each as he can, and that the obscurity, which has hitherto prevailed, shall continue with regard to what the one can exae and the other ought to perforin.",At the conclusion of this sentence, which she had stolen from some work published upon occasion of a quarrel precisely similar, and when from one end of the kingdom to the other, the,Master
Master had been heard crying to his servant: You shall go down stairs! and the servant, on his side, exclaiming, I will not go down stairs! Come, said she to James, do you give me your arm without parleying any more . .James, exclaimed in a piteous tone, It was then decreed on high, that I should go down stairs: to which the hostess: It was de- creed on high, that the very moment the chara&er of master is assumed, you should go down stairs or come up, ad- vance, recede, or remain, and this with- out ever suffering the feet to resist the orders of the head. Give me your arm and let my orders be executed..-. James gave the Hostess his arm, but hardly had they crossed the threshold when the Master threw himself upon James's neck and embraced him, quitted James to embrace the Hostess, and em-,a 3 bracing
bracing them both, said: It is decreed on high that I shall never part with this original, and that as long as I live he shall be my Master and I shall be his servant. . The hostess added, and as matters seem to go, you will neither of you find yourselves the worse for it. - The hostess after having appeased this quarrel, which she took to be the first, but which was more than the hun- dredth of the same species which had happened, and having re-installed James in his place, went away to look after her affairs, and the Master said to James: Now that we are cool and qualified to judge reasonably, will you not agree?,JAMES. I will agree, that when a man has given his word of honour he ought to,keep
keep it, and that since we promised to the judge, upon our word of honour, not to resume this matter, we ought to speak no more about it.,M A S T E R. You are right.,JAME S. But without recurring to this affair, might we not prevent an hundred simi- lar disputes by some equitable arrange- ment?,I A S T E R. I consent.,J A E S. Let us then stipulate, first, That whereas it is decreed on high that I am essential to you, and that whereas I feel and know that you cannot dispense with,a 3 me,
me, I will abuse these advantages each, and every time that an opportunity occurs.,MAS T E R. But never in the world, James, have such conditions as these been stipulated.,J AM E S. Stipulated, or not stipulated, such things have been done at every period, are done at this day, and will be done as long as long as the world endures. Do you imagine that others, as well as you, have not laboured to oppose this decree, and that you will be more adroit than they? Lay aside this idea, and submit to the law of necessity which you are unable to resist.,Let us stipulate, 2dly, That whereas it is as impossible that James should be,3 unac-
unacquainted with the ascendant, the power which he possesses over his Mas- ter, as for his Master, to be ignorant of his weakness and to divest himself of his indulgence, it is necessary that James should be insolent, and that, for the sake of peace, his Master should take no notice of such behaviour. All this was arranged without our knowledge, all this was sealed on high at the moment when nature formed James and uIis Master. It was decreed that you should have the title, and that I should enjoy the substance. If you attempt to oppose yourself to the will of nature, you will come off with the worst.,M A S T E R. But by this reckoning your lot would be far preferable to mine.,JAMES.
J A M E S. W .-ho denies it ?,MAS T E R. But by this reckoning I have only to take your place, and station you in mine.,J A E S. Do you know what would be tle consequence ? You would lose the title without obtaining the substance. Let us remain as we are, we are both very well, and let the rest of our life be em- ployed in making a proverb.,M AST ER. What proverb?,JA ME S. James manages his Master. We shall be the first to whom the saying will be,applied,
applied, but it will be repeated of a thousand others far superior to you and me.,MAST ER. This appears to me hard, very hard.,JAME S. My Master, my dear Master! you are going to kick against a point that will only wound you the more sensibly. Such then is the agreement we are to conclude.,MASTER. And what constitutes our consent to a necessary law ?,JAM E S. A great many circumstances. Do you consider it a matter of no import- ance to know once for all, plainly and,distintly
distinctly what condu& to observe ? All ourquarrels hitherto have happened only because we have never yet properly explained to each other, -that you were to call yourself my Master, but that I, in reality, should be yours. You see the terms are now understood, and we have only to regulate ourselves accor- dingly.,M AS T E R. B But where the devil did you learn all this,3 AM ES. In the great book. Oh !my Master in vain we refle&t, meditate, and study all the books in the world, we are but poor scholars if we have not perused the great book...,In the afternoon the sun shone clear. Some travellers warranted the stream,to
to be fordable. James wxeit down stairs, and his Master;paid the hostess very liberally. At the' dcor of the' inn, a great number' of travellers whom the bad weather had detained were now assembled, preparing to continue their journey; among the rest, James and his Master, the man ' Who had - mi de the' foolish marriage, and his companion. The pedestrians take their staffs and wallets, s6nme'adjust themselves in their covered carts or their chaises, the horse- men mount and drink the parting glass. The hostess courteoiisly;' with a bottle in her hand, presents every one with a glass,which she fills,not forgetting herself; All pay her compliments; to which she answers with politeness and gayety.Tlhey clap spurs to their horses, they mutually pay their respets to each other and depart.,It
It happened that James and his Mas- ter, the Marquis des Arcis, and his com- panion were pursuing the same way. Of these four personages, the last is the only one with whom you are unac- quainted. He was scarcely twenty two or twenty three years of age. The timidity of his temper was displayed in his countenance. His head inclin- ed a little to his left shoulder; he was silent and almost entirely ignorant -of the customs of the world. If he made a bow, he inclined the upper part of his body without moving his legs. When seated, he was accustomed to take the skirts of his coat and spread them upon his thighs to keep his hand in the slits, and to listen to those who spoke to him with his eyes almost shut. By these singularities of manner, James recog- nized what he was, and approaching his,Master,
Master, whispered in his ear: I will lay a wager that this young man has worn the habit of a monk.-And how think you so, James ?-You will see.,Our four travellers proceeded in com- pany, conversing about the rain, the afternoons the host and the hostess, of the quarrel in which the Marqui des Arcis was involved on account of Fanny. This famished and ill trained bitch came incessantly and rubbed lher- self upon his stockings. After, in vain. attempting to. drive her away with his napkin, he had impatiently given her a violent kick... The conversation ima- mediately turned upon the singular at- tachment which some women entertain for animals. Every one gave his: opi- nion .. James's Master addressing him-,self
self to James, says; And you, James, what think you of the subjet ?,James asked his Master if he had never remarked, that however great was the wretchedness of the lower classes, though destitute of bread for themselves, they all kept dogs; if he had never observed that these dogs were taught to perform tricks, to walk on two feet, to dance, to fetch and carry, to leap at the king's name and at the queen's, to counterfeitdeath, and that this education had rendered them the most miserable animals in the world. From this he con- cluded that every man was desirous to command another, and that animals being placed below the class of the lows est citizens whom every other class commanded, they pitched upon some animal, in order also to have a living,creature
creature to command ? In sooth, says James, every one has his dog. The minister is the king's dog, the wife is the husband's dog, or the husband the wifc'R dog. Favori is the dog of this man, and Thibaud is the dog of the man of the corner. When my Master makes me speak when I wish to be silent, which in truth, continued James, seldom: oc- curs; when he silences me when' I am desirous to speak, which is no easy mat- ter; when he asks me to relate the his- tory of my amours when I prefer speaking of any thing else; when I begin the story of my amours and he in- terrupts me, what else am I than his dog? The weak are the dogs of the strong.,MASTER. But this attachment to animals I re- mark is not exclusively in the lower,VOL. II. R classes,
classes, for I know ladies of quality, surrounded with a pack of dogs, not to mention cats, parrots, and birds.,J A ML E S. It is a satire upon them, and upon those among whom they live. They love nobody, and nobody loves them, and they throw to the dogs a feeling of which they they know not how to dispose.,MARQUIS DES ARCIS. To love animals, or throw one's heart to the dogs is a singular propensity.,MAS T E R. What is given to such animals would be sufficient to feed two or three unfor- tunate people.,JAES.
JAM E S. And are you surprised at it ?,M A S T E R. No. The Marquis des Arcis turned to James, smiled at his ideas, then ad- dressing himself to his Master, says: You have got there a servant who is no ordinary person.,MAST E R. A servant ! I am much obliged to you. It is I who am his; and this morning, not very long ago, he had well nigh proved it in form.,R 2 Chatting
Chatting in this manner, they reach- ed the stage where' they proposed to continue for the night, and took up their quarters in the same apartment. James's Master and the Marquis des Arcis supped together. James and the young man were served apart. The Master sketched out, in a few words, James's history, and the turn for fa- talism, with which his head was posses- sed. The Marquis spoke of the young man who attended him. He had been a Norbertin. He had left the house to which he belonged, in consequence of a strange adventure. Some friends had recommended him, and he had made him his secretary, till something better occurred.,Says James's Master, That is plea- sant enough.-And what do you dis-,cover
cover pleasant in that, said the Mar- quis des Arcis ?-I speak of James.- Scarcely had we entered the inn we have just left, when James whispered me; See, observe that young man at- tentively ! I will lay you any wager he has been a monk.-He has hit the matter exactly, said the Marquis; but I know not how. Do you go to bed early ?-Not usually; and this night I have left orders to be in a hurry, be- cause we have only performed half a day's journey. If you have nothing to employ you more usefully or more agreeably, says the Marquis des Arcis, I will relate the history of my secretary, which is by no means common.-I will hear you with the utmost pleasure, says the Master.,R 3 I hear
I hear you say to me, reader, And the amours of James! .. Do you believe that I am not as curious to be acquaint- ed with them as you ? Have you for- got that James loved to speak, and, above all, to speak of himself; that ge- neral propensity of persons in his si- tuation, that propensity which raises them from meanness, which places them in the tribune, and all at once transforms them into interesting per- sonages? What, in your opinion, is the motive that attraats the popu- lace to public executions ?-lnhuma- nity.-You are mistaken; the people are not inhuman. The wretch around whose scaffold they crowd, they would snatch, if they could, from the hands of justice. They go to find in the Place de Grive a scene which they may,recount
recount upon their return to the su- burb; this, or something else, is in- different to them, provided it furnishes them with a part to rehearse, which will assemble their neighbours, and procure an audience. Give, upon the Boulevards, an amusing fete, and you will see that the place of executions will be deserted. The people are fond of speAtacles, and they frequent them be- cause they are amused when they enjoy the scene, and because they are still more amused by the recital, which, at their return, it enables them to make. The people are terrible in their fury; but it is soon over. Their own misery ren- ders them compassionate; they avert their eyes from the scene of horror they went to behold ; they melt in sym- pathy, and return in tears!..,R4 All
All I have now repeated to you, reader, I owe to James. I confess it, because I do not love to take credit for what another's mind has produced. James knew neither the meaning of the word vice nor virtue: he maintained that we were fortunately, or unfortu- nately born. When he heard the words reward and punishment uttered, he would shrug up his shoulders. Ac- cording to him, reward was encourage- ment forthe good, punishment a terror to the wicked. WVhat else can it be, he would say, if there is noliberty,and if our destiny be decreed on high ? He believ- ed that a man proceeded as necessarily to glory orto ignominy, as a bowl which had the consciousness of itself to fol- low the declivity of a mountain; and that, if the concatenation of causes and effecs, which compose the life of a,man,
man, from the first instance of his ex- istence till his last breath, were known, we should remain convinced that he had only performed what was necessary to be done. I have often contradicted him, but without profit, and without advantage. In fact, what can you re- ply to the man who tells you, What- ever may be the sum of the elements of which I am composed, I am one; but one cause produces one effect. I have always been one cause, and never have had but one effect produced. My ex- istence then is only a train of necessary effects.,It was thus that James reasoned, after his captain's principles, who had stufi fed into his head all. the opinions which he himself had drawn from Spinosa, whose book he had by heart. Ac-,cording
cording to his system, you may be apt to imagine, that James was never hap- py nor afflited at any occurrence; this, however, was not the case. He conducted himself nearly in the same manner as you and I. He thanked his benefactor for the good he received; he displayed resentment against the man who committed injustice; and, when it was objected to him, that then he resembled the dog who bites the stone that struck him; by no means he would say, the stone that is bitten by the dog does not amend; the unjust man is corrected by the cudgel. He was frequently inconsistent,like you and me, and apt to forget his principles, except in some circumstances, when he was evidently governed by his philoso- phy.,It
It was upon such occasions he would say, It was necessary that this should happen, for it was decreed on high. He endeavoured to prevent evil; he was prudent with the most perfet con- tempt of prudence. When the acci- dent took place, he recurred to his old saying, and he was consoled, For the rest of his charader, he was good-na- tured, frank, honest, brave, steady, faithful, extremely absolute, even more talkative, and, like you and me, griev- ed at having begun the history of his amours, without almost any hope of bringing it to a conclusion.,Thus, reader, I advise you to choose the alternative; and, for want of James's amours, to be satisfied with the adventures of the secretary of the Marquis des Arcis, Besides I see him,,the
the poor devil, James, with a large handkerchief tied round his neck, his travelling flask, formerly full of good wine, containing nothing but water- gruel, coughing, swearing against the hostess they had left, and against her Champagne, which he never would have done, had he recollected that every thing was decreed on high, even his cold. And then too, reader, always love stories ; one, two, three, four love stories, with which I have presented you; three or four other love stories, which still await you; these are too many love stories. On the other hand, it is true, since we write for you, we must either dispense with your applause, or serve you to your mind; and, of course, you must have determined in favour of the love stories. All your novels, in prose and verse, are love,stories;
stories; almost all your poems, elegies, eclogues, idyls, songs, epistles, come- dies, tragedies, operas, are all love sto- ries; almost all your paintings and your sculptures are nothing but love stories.' Ever since you existed you have been- fed upon love stories, and you are ne- ver tired. You have been kept on this diet, and you will be kept on it still longer; all of you, men and worene little and grown up children, without your ever being tired.,In truth, this is wondrous. I wouMt the history of the secretary of the Mar- quis des Arcis were also a love story but I fear it will not turn on that suib jet ; and it will weary you. So mluchl the worse for the Marquis des Arcis, for James's Master, for you, reader. and for me.,There
There is a time when almost all young persons of both sexes fall into melancholy; they are tormented with a restless disquietude, which is con- stantly busied with various objects, among which it seeks tranquillity in vain. They retire and mope in soli- tude; they are touched with the silence of the cloister; they yield to the se- dudions of that peaceful form which seems to reign in a convent. They mistake the first efforts of their con- stitutional system at developement, for the voice of God, diltating the line of conduct that they ought to pursue; and it is precisely when nature solicits them to follow the path which she points out, that they embrace a line of life diredtly contrary to her views. The error is of short continuance; nature's dictates become more clear, they re-,cognize
cognize her voice, and the sequestered being falls a vi6tim to regret, languor, vapours, madness, or despair . .,Such was the preamble of the Mar- quis des Arcis. Disgusted with the world at the age of seventeen, Richard (that was the name of my secretary). fled from his father's house, and as- sumed the habit of a monk.,MA A S T E R. Of Premontre ? I give him joy of it. They are as white as swans; and St. Norbert, the founder of the order, omitted only one thing in its constitu- tion..,IMAQUIS DES ARCIS. To assign a help-mate to each of these monks.,MASTER.
1 A S T E R. If it were not the practice for Cupids to go quite naked they would disguise themselves in the habit of Norbertins. A singular policy prevails in the order. They permit you to hold connecrion with a Dutchess, a Marchioness, a Countess, a lady of a president, a coun- sellor or even of a farmer of the revenue, but not with the wife of a citizen; let a merchant's wife be as handsome as she may, you will seldom see a Norbertin in her shop.,MTARQUIS DES ARCIS. This is just what Richard has told me, After two years of a noviciate, Richard would have taken the vows if his pa- rents had not opposed the step. His father requested that he would return to,his
his house, and that there he should make trial of his professon, by observing all the rules of the monastic life with strictness, and without any exception. The probationary year having elapsed under the eye of his family, Richard desired to take his vows. His father re- plied; I have granted you a year in order to form a decisive resolution; I hope that you will not refuse me one for the same purpose; I consent only to your passing it wherever you please ... Before the expiration of this second pe- riod of delay, the Abb6 of the order had gained Richard's confidence. In this in- terval he was involved in one of those ad- ventures which happen only in convents, There was, at that time, at the head of one of the houses of the order, a superior of an extraordinary chara&ter; his name was father Hudson. Father Hudson,VOL. TI. S had
had a most interesting figure: a large forehead, an oval countenance, an aqui- line nose, large blue eyes, fine broad cheeks, a pretty mouth and beautiful teeth, an arch smile in his face, a head of strong white hair, which added dignity to the interest of his figure; he was possessed of wit, knowledge, gaiety, a very genteel carriage and address, a love of order and of labour; but he had most ungovernable passions, most ac- complished talents for intrigue, an in- satiable desire for pleasure and for wo- men, most dissolute morals, an&he had established a most absolute despotism in his house. When the administration of the house was devolved upon him, it was corrupted with Jansenistical igno- rance; the studies were ill conduted, the temporal concerns were all in confu- sion, religious duties were neglected,.,divine
divine service was indecently performed, the spare lodgings were occupied by dissolute boarders. Father Hudson con- verted or sent. away the Janserists, pre- sided himself over the studies, re-esta- blished order in temporal matters, re- stored energy to the rules, expelled the scandalous boarders, introduced into the performance of divine service regularity and decorum, and rendered his society one of the most improving. But this austere regimen, which he imposed upon others he dispensed with himself; the iron yoke to which he kept his infe- riors subje6t, he was not dupe enough to share; they of course entertained a re- sentment against Father Hudson, which was the more violent and the more dan- gerous from being concealed. Every one was his enemy and a spy upon his condut, every one was eager privately,~s 2 to
to pry into the secrets of his character; everyone kept a separate statement of his concealed recesses; every one was determined to undo him; he could not take a step which was not traced,. his intrigues were scarcely planned before they were known.,The Abbe of the order had a house adjoining the monastery. This house had two doors, one of which opened to the street, the other to the cloisters; Hudson had forced the bolts, the AbbC's apartments had become the scenes of his noturnal exploits, and the Abbe's bed of his pleasures. When night was well advanced, he introduced, by the street door into the Abbd's apartments,women of all descriptions; there also he gave delicate suppers. Hudson had a con- fessionary, and he debauched all his pe-,nitents
nitents who were worth the trouble. A- mong his penitents was a confectioner's wife, a pretty little woman, whose co- quetry and charms made a great noise in the quarter in which she lived; Hudson, who could not visit her at her own house, shut her up in his seraglio. This species of rape did not fail to excite suspicion in her relations and husband. They paid him a visit. Hudson received them with an air of surprise. As these good people were preparing to explain to him their chagrin, the clock struck ; it was six in the evening. Hudson en- joins silence, takes off his hat, rises, makes the sign of the cross, and says in a grave and'impressive tone: Angelus Dominci nu1ciavit larI . . .. The father of the confectioner's wife and her brothers said to the husband as they went down stairs, ashamed of their suspi- cions: son, you are a fool... brother,,s 3 are
are you not ashamed ? A man who says the Angelus, such a godly man!,One night in winter, as he was return- ing to his convent, he was attacked by one of those creatures who solicit the favours of passengers; she appeared to him to be handsome; he followed her; scarcely had he entered with her when be was surprised by the watch. This adventure would have ruined any other person, but Hudson was a man dexte- rous in expedients, and this accident procured him the good will and the protection of a magistrate of police. When he was conducted into his pre- sence, he made the following address: My name is Hudson, I am the superior of my house. When I entered it every thing was in disorder, there were neither science, discipline, nor morals, spiri-,tual
tual matters were scandalously negleft- ed, and the temporal affairs of-the house were fast advancing to ruin. I re-esta- blished every thing, but I am a man, and I choose rather to pay my addresses to a woman who is already debauched than to a virtuous woman. You may dispose of me, at present, in what way you please ... The magistrate recom- mended to him to be more circumspect in future, promised him to keep this adventure secret, and intimated a wish for his future acquaintance.,In the mean while the enemies, by whom he was beset, each individually sent to the general of the order some memoirs, in which the bad conduct of Hudson was exposed. A comparison of these memoirs strengthened the charge. The general was a Jansenist,,s 4 and
and consequently disposed to avenge himself, upon Hudson, for the persecu- tion which he had exercised against the adherents of his opinions. He would have been delighted to hear the re- proach of corrupt manners against any individualxwho defended the Bnll, or of loose morals against the whole se&t. Of course he puts the different memoirs of the sacs and actions laid to Hudson's charge, in the hands of two commis- sioners whom he dispatches privately with orders to proceed in ascertaining them and in establishing them judi- cially, and with particular injunctions, to regulate their conduct through the whole of the business with the greatest circumspection, which would be the only way to bring the guilt suddenly home to him, and of withdrawing him from the protection of the court and,of
of Mirepoix, in whose opinion Jan- senism was the greatest of all crimes, and submission to the bull unimgenitus, the first of virtues; Richard, my secre- tary, was one of the commissioners.,Conceive these two men out of their noviciate, settled in Hudson's house, proceeding slyly upon their informa- tion. They had collected a list of crimes which were more than sufficient to have thrown fifty monks in prison for life. They had staid for a conside- rable time and managed matters so dex- terously, that nothing relating to their design had transpired. Hudson, deep as he was, was on the brink of ruin before he entertained the slightest suspicion. At length, however, the carelessness of the strangers in paying court to him, the secrecy of their journey, their go-,ing
ing out sometimes together, at other times separately; their frequent con'fe- rences with the other monks; the sort of people who visited them and whom they went to visit, excited in his mind some uneasiness. He watched them, he set spies upon their condut, and soon dis- covered the object of their mission; He was not the least disconcerted; he set about proje¢ting a scheme not to escape the storm by which he was threatened, but to draw it upon the lead of the two commissioners, and the fol- lowing was the extraordinary plan upon which he resolved.,He had seduced a young girl whom he kept concealed in a small lodging in the suburbs of Saint-Medard. He has- .tened to her house where he had the -following conversation with her: My,3 dear
dear child, every thing is discovered, we are undone; before eight days have elapsed you will be put in confinement, and I know not what they will do with me. Do not despair; no tears; recover from your embarrassment. Hearken, do what I desire you, do it faithfully and leave the rest to me, To-morrow I set out for the country; in my absence go and find out the two monks whose names I am going to mention: (mentioning the names of the two commissioners). Desire to speak with them in private. When you are alone with them prostrate your- self at their feet, implore their assis- tance, implore their justice, implore their mediation with the general with whom you know they have great influence; weep, sigh; tear your hair, and while you are weeping, sighing, and tearing your hair, tell,them
them the whole of your story, and relate it in a way the best fitted to inspire them with compassion for you'and hor- ror at me.--How, sir! I must tell them ...-Yes, you must tell them who you are, to whom you belong, that I seduced you at the tribunal of confession, carried you offfrom the arms of your relations, and confined you in the house where you now are. Say, that after having robbed you of your honour and preci- pitated you into crime, I abandoned you to misery, and that. you know not what to do.-But Father.. .-Execute what I have already enjoined you, and what I am about to enjoin, or resolve upon your own ruin -and mine. These two monks will not fail to sympathize with you, to assure you of their assist- ance and to request of you a second in- tervie, v;hich you will grant them.,They
They will inform themselves respeAing you and your relations, and as you shall have said nothing to them which is not true, you will not be liable to suspicion.. After the first and second interview,. I will inform you what you shall have to do at the third; : Mind only to a6t. your part well. . .,Every thing .happened as: Hudson had supposed.: Hle made a second:jour- ney, TMie two commissioners rnformed the young girl of it, she returned to the house. They requeSted her to relate her unfortunate history. While she wvas recounting it to one the other took notes. of it in a, memoranduni book. They. lamentedc her: situation,' informed her of the desolate state :of her relations, which was but too true,; and promised her security for her, persoh and speedy,...av. gvengeance
vengeance upon her seducer, on condi- tion that she would sign a declaration, From this proposition she appeared at first to revolt; they insisted, however, and she consented. The only points to settle were the day, the hour, and the place where this instrument was to be drawn up, which required time and con- venience... It cannot be done where we are; if the Friar should return and see what Iam about.. -At my house; I cannot propose that to you .. The girl and the commissioners parted, granting each other reciprocally time to remove these difficulties.,On the same day Father Hudson was informed of what had passed. He was overpowered with joy, he had arrived at the very moment of his triumph, he will soon teach these immaculates what sort,of
of a man they have to deal with. Take a pen, says he to the young girl, and appoint a meeting with them at a place which I shall shew you.. They will agree to the meeting I am sure. It is a decent house, and the woman who occupies it, enjoys, in her neigh- bourhood and among the other lodgers, the fairest reputation.,This woman was one of those private intriguers, who, under the mask of de,- votion, insinuate themselves into the most respetable families ; who have a pleasant and obliging manner; and who surprise the confidence of mofhers and daughters in order to debauch them. This was:the use which Hudson made of this woman; she was his go-be- tween. Whether or not he let this in- triguer into his secret !: I know not.,ift
In fa& the general's two envoys agreed to the meeting. Conceive theni in the house with the young girl. The intriguer retires. They were beginning to take down her deposition when they heard a great noise in the house.-Gen- tlemen, what do you want ?-We want Mrs. Simion-(this was the intriguer's name)-You are at her door... They knock with violence at the door. Gen- tlemen, says the-girl to the two monks, shall I answer ?-Answer.-Shall I open ? -Open.-... The person who spoke on the outside of the door was a com- missioner with whom Hudson was in habits of intimacy, for with whom was he notacquainted ? He haddiscovered to him thedangerhe wasin, and prescribed to him his part. Ah ! Ah I said the com- missary on entering, two monks tete-a- tie with a girl! Egad, she'S not amiss !,-The
-The girl was so indecently dressed that it was impossible to mistake her si- tuation, and the business which she had to transa&t with the two monks, the eldest of whom was not thirty. The monks protested their innocence. The commissioner chucked the girl under the chin, who had thrown herself at his feet, begging his pardon. We are in a decent place, said the monks.-Yes, yes, in a very decent place, replied the com- missary.-They were come there on im- portant business.-Aye, ayo, we know the important business which- has brought you here well enough!- Speak Miss.-Mr. Commissary, I as- sure you that what these gentlemen have told you is the simple truth ... In the mean while the commissary began to make out a deposition in his turn, and as it contained nothing but a candid and simple statement of the fact, the,VOL. II. T two
two monks were obliged to sign it. As they went down they found all the lodgers upon the landings leading to their different apartments, and at the door of the house a great crowd of peo- ple, a hackney coach, and some officers of justice who saw them into the coach, amid a confused noise of invectives and of hootings. They covered their faces with their cloaks, they were in great distress. The perfidious commis- sary cried, but why, good fathers, fre' quent such places with such a creature as this? In the mean time nothing can be done! I have orders from the police to place you in the hands of your supe- rior, who is a generous and indulgent man, he will not attach greater import- ance to your offence than it really possesses. I do not think that they will treat you in your houses as if you were,wvith
vith cruel Capuchins; if you had to do with Capuchins I would pity you ...,While the commissary was talking to them the coach drove towards the con- vent; the crowd increased, surrounded them, preceded and followed them at full speed. On one side, was heard, What's the matter ? .. On the other, They-- are monks. -What have they done ?-They were found at the lodg- ings of- some girls.--Norbertins with the girls! - Aye, so they are tread- ing in the steps of Carmelites and Fran- ciscans ! . At length they arrived. The commissary alights, knocks at.the door, knocks again, knocks a third time, and, at last, the door is opened. .,They send notice to superior Hudson, who makes them wait half an hour at least, in order to make the offence as noto-,T 2 rious
rious as possible. He at last appeared. The commissary whispered in his ear; the commissary affe&ed to intercede for them. Hudson rejeEted his peti- tion; and, at length, assuming a stern aspec, and a determined tone of voice, he said to him; I have no profligate monks in my house; these persons are lewd strangers whom I know nothing of; perhaps they are two rascals in disguise, with whom you may do whatever you have a mind... When he had uttered these words, the door was shut; the commissary returned to the carriage, and said to our poor devils, who were rather dead than alive, I have done every thing in my power; I never could have believed that Father Hudson would have been so severe. But why the devil go m this way to bad girls' apartments ?-If she with whom you found us is one, it,wa&
was no licentious errand that took us to her apartments.-Ah ! ah ! my good father, he is an old commissary to whom you are speaking ! What are you ?- We are monks, and the dress which we wear is that of our order.-Remember that this business must be cleared up to-morrow; speak the truth, perhaps I may be of service to you.-We have told the truth ... But where are we go- ing ?-To the Petit-ChAtelet.-To the prison of the ChAtelet!-I am dis- tra&ed at the thought,,There, in fa6t, Richard and his com- panion were lodged; but Hudson's plan was not to leave them there. He set off in a post chaise; he arrived at Ver- sailles; he spoke to the minister, he re- lated the business to him, as it best suited his purpose. See, my lord, to,T 3 what
what-a man is exposed, when lie intro. duces reform into an irregular house, and when he banishes hereticks from it. A moment later, and I should have been disgraced; I should have been undone. Their persecution will not stop here; all the calumrnies with which it is possible to blacken the characer of a man of worth, you will hear ; but, my lord, you will-recolle& that our general. .-I'know, I- know, and I pity you. The services which you have rendered the church, and your order, shall not be forgotten. The Lord's ele&t are at all timies ex- posed to ignominy; they know'how to bear it; you must imitate their forti- tude. Depend upon the favour and proteftion of the king. The monks! the monks ! I have been one myself, and I know by experience-of what they are capable.-If the good of the church,or
or of the state require that you survive me, I would persevere without fear.- I shall not fail to remove you.from, your present situation. Go.-No, my lord, no, I cannot leave you without an ex- press order to set these two wicked monks free from their captivity ... I see that from your habit, and, for the honour of- your religibn, you are ready to forget personal iijuries this is be- ing quite a Christian ! and I am im- proved by such a man as you, without being surprised. This affair shall not be made more public.--Ah! imy lord, you overpower me with joy! That ;is all of which I am new afraid.--I will take care of that.,On the same night Hudson obtained orders to enlarge them, and, next morn- ing, at day-break, Richard and his:,T 4 corn-
companion were twenty leagues from Paris, under the care of an exempt, who placed them again in their con. vent. He also carried a Ietter enjoin- ing the general to desist from similar machinations, and to inflict the mo- nastic punishment upon our two monks.,This adventure infused consternation into Hudson's enemies; there was not a monk in the house who did not trem- ble with awe at his look. Some months after, he was provided with a rich ab- bey. The general conceived a mortal dislike to him. He was old, and he had every reason to fear, that the Abbe Hudson would succeed him. He way warmly attached to Richard.,My poor friend, said he to him one day, What will become of you if you,fall
fall into the poiwer of .the abandoned Hudson ?-I am afraid of it..-You are under no engagement; if you take my advice, you will quit the order... Richard took his counsel, and returned to his father's house, which was not at a great.distance from the abbey, posses- sed by Hudson.,Hudson and Richard frequenting the same houses, it was impossible that they should not meet; and, in fad, they did meet. Richard was one daywith the lady of a villa, situated between ChAlons and St. Dizier, but much nearer St. Dizier than ChAlons, and within gun-shot of Hudson's abbey. The lady said to him, We have here an old prior, he appears very amiable; but, in reality, what charater is he ?--The best. of friends, and the most dangerous of enemies.- Can't you be tempted to visit him ?-,2 By
By no means . Scarcely had he made: this_ answer, iwhen. they heard- the noise of.a phaeton, which entered the court, and from which -Hudson, with one of the most beautiful ladies irn the dis- tric, dismounted.-You will see him in spite of your inclination, says the: lady of the villa to him; for it is-he. :,The lady of the villa; and -Richard went to meet the Abbe Hudson and the, lady, who had come with him in: the phaeton. The ladies saluted. one another; Hudson recognizing Richard, as he approached him, exclaims, Ah is it you; my dear Richard ? You intended to ruin me, but I forgive you; forgive me the visit on which I sent you to the Chatelet, and think no more of it.-You confess, Mr. Abbe,, that you are a great rogue.-It may be,1 so
so.-If justice had been done, it was you,notl,who should have paid the visit- to the ChAitelet.-It may be so. It is ov- ing, I believe, to the danger which I run at that time, that I owe my new ha- bits of life. Ah ! my dear Richard ! what an alteration that made upon me, and how I am' changed !-But that is a charming ladythat you have with you. -I have no taste for her attractions.- Whatafigure !-Iam become indifferent to all this.-How plump and healthful she is !--We sooner or later conquer the desire of rambling amid the wilds of pleasure, which are interspersed with precipices, that we are in danger, at every step, of falling and breaking our necks.-She has the finest hands in the world.-I have given up admiring hands; a mind well formed, acquires the spirit of its situation, which alone is,the
the way to attain true happiness.-And the bewitching glances which she throws at you, convince me that you, who are a connoisseur, never could have been more affeced than by those sweet and brilliant eyes. What grace, what ease, what dignity in her gait and in her mien !-I think no more of these vanities; I read the Scriptures and meditate upon the Fa- thers.-Aye, aye, and sometimes upon the perfections of this lady. Does she live far from the monastery? Is her husband young ?. .. Hudson, impatient at these questions, and well convinced that Richard did not take him for a saint, says frankly to him, My dear Richard, you, you... of me, and you are right.,MY
My dear reader, pardon me the im- propriety of this expression; and con- fess that here, as in an infinite num- ber of stories; such, for example, as in the conversation of Abb6 Piron with the Abbe Vatri, it would spoil every thing to fill up the blank.- Where is this conversation between the Abbe Piron and the Abbe Vatri to be found ?-Go and ask the editor of their works, who has not had courage to write it; but who will not scruple to tell it you.,Our four personages entered the house where they dined well and gaily, and parted at night under promise to see one another again .. .But, while the Marquis was talking with James's Mas- ter, James was in close conversation with Mr. Secretary Richard, wlo found,him
him to be an original, which would of- ten be the case with men, did not .education first and afterwards inter- course with the world, make them, like pieces of money, which, from hav- ing been in circulation, lose their ori- ginal value. It was late; the clock warned masters and valets that it was the hour of repose, and they obeyed its call.,END OF VOL. II.